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On the Right Relation of the Church to the 
Imperial Lottery. 


BY REV. G. A. CLAYTON, HANKOW. 


fs) rvense as are the methods of the various Protestant 
; missions working in China, there are certain matters on 
which they are absolutely at one in practice. The united front that 
they oppose to the opiam traffic is an instance. A new problem 
has within the last few months presented itself, and demands soln- 
tion by all missionaries—the qnestion how our Christians can lawfully 
witbstand the efforts that are beng made to compel them to pur- 
chase tickets in the new Imperial lottery. Cannot we workers 
come to an agreement on this point? If we can, throngh a discus- 
sion of this problem in these colamns or throngh the Missionary 
Association, find a basis on which we can take a united stand, it 
will be a great blessing to the churches. 

So far as the writer’s observation goes the practice of the 
county mandarins is as follows: Acertain number of tickets having 
been allocated to the Hapeh province, the provincial authorities 
have distributed them to the county mandarins, and left these latter 
to dispose of them or pay forthem, For instance, in the Kwang 
Chi Hsien the mandarin has to take 3,000 tickets per month ; each 
ticket being worth 2,000 cash. Being thns burdened with the 
tickets, each coanty mandarin has assigned a certain number of 
tickets to each town ander his jurisdiction, charging each of the 
“shen shih” with a proportion. Oue of the Hwang Shih Kang 
“shen shib,” for example, has to take 200 tickets per month! 
Beivg natarally anxious to rid themselves of this liability, the 
‘shen shih” are preparing lists of those whom they consider able 
to purchase large quantities of tickets, and in these lists the names 
of wealthy Christians are, of course, included. We have so stres 
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nuonsly held that no Christian who purchases Manila lottery tickets 
can remain in communion with us that the Christians are now in 
an unhappy dilemma. If they buy, they expect us to ask them to 
withdraw from the charch. If they do not bny, the “shen shih” — 
threaten to report them to the mandarin as men able, but anwilling, 
to help the Imperial government, and the consequences of this are 
sufficiently indefinite to be fall of terror. 

In passing, reference should be made to two matters connected 
with this problem. At Kwang Chi the mandarin has apparently 
scented the battle from afar, for he has sent one of the gentry of 
the town to call on the local missionary and offer him a certain 
number of tickets per month for allocation amongst the Christians, 
who can in this way prove their desire to help the throne. The 
offer was, of course, refused, bat the incident shows in what light 
the mandarins regard the purchase of the tickets ; it demonstrates 
one’s loyalty. 

The other fact that shonld be noted is that the prizes offered 
in the proclamations are, in this part of China, at any rate, largely 
fictitions. In one county the first prize is announced to be 1,600 
strings of cash, but the writer is credibly infurmed that the winner 
will receive the rank of a county mandarin in lieu of the money ! 
Fancy creating twelve mandarins a year in one Hsien ! 

Bat to return. Snrely the first principle that all missions must 
agree to is that none but those who are already members of the 
church can receive any measure of protection that we decide to 
afford. Those who have already contracted liabilities, or who only 
wish to join the church to escape the allocation, cannot be admitted 
if we would avoid the charge of disloyalty. That many rich men will 
now strive to enter the church in the hope of securing protection, 
seems clear. One who is undoubtedly amongst the richest men in 
a town of over 30,000 inhabitants—a man with business premises 
in three different counties—has been to the writer to find ont 
whether by joining the church now he can escape the enormons 
monthly payments to which he is liable, Finding the writer 
obdurate, he requested to know the cost of naturalisation as a 
British subject! ‘To care for the welfare of our old, trusted Chris- 
tians cannot bring us any opprobrium. To receive men who come 
for what they can save from the rapacions Empress-Dowager will 
assuredly win us her wrath. | 

Bat what are we to do for those who are already members of 
the charch to whom an allocation is made. The first idea is to fall 
back on the fact that the [mperial proclamations do not ioclade any 
clause which compels anyone—Christian or heathen—to purchase 
tickets. The objection to this seems to be that it is unfair for our 
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Christians to use their treaty rights if the Consuls would admit that 
they apply to this matter to secure exemption from a scheme for 
helping the empire ont of its present diffivalties, When Christians 
do not pay towards theatrical displays or idolatrous rites no one else 
suffers, for the expenditure can be cat down to theincome. Bat 
every ticket that the Christians successfully avoid purchasing will 
have to be paid for by the “shen shih” or some heathen to whom 
it will be allocated. The oumber that mus¢ be sold within the given 
area is fixed, This being so we mast surely look for a fairer 
solation. 

A Chinese frieud has offered a suggestion as to how the well-to- 
do Christian shonld act. It is that the tickets which the rich 
members are compelled to purchase shall be paid for and taken ; 
that the tickets shall all be held by the missionary, who shall 
receive all wiunings ; that these winnings be used to refand the 
cost of the tickets to both winners and losers, and the excess, if any, 
be kept as a reserve fund to meet losses in times when there are no 
winnings or else be returned to the county mandarin.- The great 
disadvantage of the scheme is that, though the mandarin might be 
informed of its details, the outsiders will know: that our members 
have purchased the tickets bat will not understand the scheme that 
prevents them from gaining by the purchase. It certainly most 
effectaally eliminates the gambling element. 

The scheme that appeals most to the writer is that the Chris- 
tians shall find out the lowest namber of tickets that they need 
purchase in order to avoid official displeasure, and that then they 
shall, through the missionary, pay the sum direct to the mandarin 
with the explanation that they give this amount to help the throne, 
bat do not wish to receive any lottery tickets, The great disadvant- 
age of this plan is that the missionary will have no guarantee that 
the money will ever reach the Viceroy, or that the mandarin will 
not keep in his own hands tickets to the value of the sum thus 
subscribed and maybe wia large sams, If one could get an official 
receipt from the local mandarin and send this to the provincial 
treasurer throngh the Consul there would be a check on the matter, 
bat one’s relations with the local mandarin would hardly be cordial 
thereafter. A Christian to whom this plan has been mentioned has 
suggested that the sum from the whole of each church should be 
sent direct through the Consal to the Viceroy, and maybe this could 
be done. : 

The fact that the first consideration of the matter has educed 
what are practically three schemes as written above, shows how 
hard it is to arrive at a wise decision. Can others criticise or 


supplement these thoughts or suggest better and wiser plans ? 
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Ancestral Worship. 


BY REV. C. A. STANLEY. 


TF Christianity is trne, a God-given religion, it is sure to differ 
in essential respects from any man-made system, Yet the 

fact that man has the divinely-given faculty which distin- 
guishes between the right and the wrong, a truth and lie, and realizes 
the obligation of the former in every case, and feels committed 
to both in conscions recognition of the obligation whatever his 
conduct and life may be, makes it equally evident that every 
religious system made by man will contain elements of trath and 
requirements that are right. ‘Their foundation rests on more or 
less of truth and their power is derived from the trath they 
contain. 

Even snperstition finds its snpport and its inflnuence in its 
underlying tratbs. A vague sense that there is an almighty 
power behind all things, and that it is possible for the human 
being to have intimate relations with that power, gives the 
juggler, the necromancer and the witch their opportunity and 
influence. Science and education, by discovering the trne and 
revealing the false, destroy the opportanity and dissipate the 
inflnence, 

Hence the importance, in dealing with a false system, of having 
a willing mind to recognize all of truth there is in it and a con- 
ciliatory attitade which, while unveiling its errors, will maintain 
a loving, kindly spirit. Nothing is gained by antagonizing error, 
when it can be avoided, with a flinty front of trath which 
prevents one seeing the principle, or the soul-need in the obscured 
truth, ont of which the error and the snperstition may have 
grown. ‘The modicum of truth discovered and recognized is the 
entering wedge for more trath and the hammer against error and 
its allies, 

Ancestral worship is fonnded on one of the most sacred com- 
mands of holy writ, “ Honor thy father and thy mother.” A sense 
of the propriety and obligation of this is found among every people, 
however different the interpretation may be. We mnst discover 
then what in it is wrong and sinful from the Bible standpoint and 
condemn and eliminate only this while conserving and directing all 
the rest into Christian channels, 

A difficulty meets us at once in the Chinese wal for respect, 
reverence, worship, all which differing, though related ideas are 
expressed by the one character paz It is not necessary 
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to go into a long discussion of the word itself, One point 


alone is sufficient for the purposes of this paper if we recognize 
the fact that God alone is the only proper object for human 
worship, 

There are acts connected with worship which differentiate it 
from the reverence and respect due and given to superior talent, 
merit, or worthiness. Whatever of many forms worship may 
assume, the offering of sacrifice in some form constitates the high- 
est expression—the essential thonght of worship in every heathen 
religion. Wherever sacrifice is found there is a recognition of a 


something—a personality or a power, differing from, and higher - 


than, anything merely human. More is put into the act than 
simple respect or reverence. The thought of deity comes in, to be 
feared, and hence to be propitiated. We are felt to be in subjection 
to this invisible something. ‘The essential thought in the character 
pai is found in the relation it recoguizes between the superior and 
the inferior. ‘The latter accords something to the former, ranging 
all the way from simple respect up to the highest form of worship 
as expressed in sacrifice for propitiation—to obtain favor or to avert 
calamity. A part of this service of sacrifice is the prostrations and 
other acts intended to exemplify the humiliation and sense of 
unworthiness and subjection which all heathen worship inspires 
and fosters. It is at this point that the lower and the higher 
elements in the differing ideas of reverence and worship meet and 
blend in such way as to make the line of demarkution almost 
invisible. Idolatry is degrading and debasing in whatever fourm the 
object of worship is presented—an image, a tablet, or a Chinese 
character written on a scroll; it is essentially the same, setting up 
and bowing down to something in the place of God. 

The fact that such sacrifice is offered, proves that real worship 
is given to ancestors, and such worship is contrary to Bible teach- 
ing. As Christian teachers we cannot lose sight of this simple, 
plain fact. Beyond thet we need not go. “ Like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him.” Here we 
have thonghts new to the Chinese. We are also children of the 
Heavenly Father. The godly fear which is due to Him is only the 
complemenot—the filling up of the respect and reverence and love, 
the observance of the good in teaching and precept, the imitation of 
the good in character and life which is due to the earthly parent, 
and a filling up which ends only in the giving up of the whole being 
to His worship and service. We have no more quarrel with the 
respect and reverence for ancestors among the Chinese, rightly 
mauifested, than we have with the same sentiment among ourselves; 
it is easily reclothed in the garment of praise and made radiant 
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with the element of faith and love. There is in it no forsakiog of 
ancestors, nor renunciation of family or country when thas divested 
of its snperstition and forbidden idolatrous element; it is rather 
changed into an elevating and moral influence, finding its highest 
development and end in the worship of the Sapreme Heavenly 
Father and becomes more tender and true as a spiritual influence 
and power. 

A word as the form these observances may take. The ceme- 
teries and graves should be kept clean and free from weeds and 
débris of every kind and in complete order and repair as to all . 
walls, monuments, mounds, or other necessary or ornamental 
accessories. Trees, shrubs and flowers may well be planted and 
the places beaatified in whatever manner pleases the taste of the 
friends, for we wish to make these memorial places, not so mach 
reminders of sadness and sorrow, as of joy and hope—waiting places, 
doors of entrance into the “ King’s palace,” where “ thine eyes shall 
see the King in His beauty: they shall behold the land of far 
distances.” In happy memory and joyfal hope the graves may well 
be decorated on anniversary occasions and in the spring time of the 
year, Anniversary memorial services may also be held with benefit 
to survivors, in which to remind one another of the virtues, 
the precepts, and the good example of those who have gone 
before—possibly of some of their mistakes as well—that the 
living may be stimulated thereby to truer living and better 
service. 

And as to the other part, a plain, frank, kindly setting forth 
of the trath regarding the Supreme God and loving Father—the 
“Tam,” the creator, the universal Father—a deity unknown to the 
Chinese ; and the obligations due to Him as growing ont of these 
relations, and the whole question will soon adjast itself into right 
relations in all its parts. In an experience of nearly forty years 
this question has never given me any serious trouble. Met in the 
above spirit the divine law has been maintained in all its require- 
ments. Its reasonableness and binding force have been insisted — 
on, rendering to God what was His due as the divine Heavenly 
Father and to man his due as the earthly parent. Bat lower the 
divine standard or weaken it by hnman sophistry or opinion, and 
the nerve is taken out of the inflaence of the Christian church and 
the individual Christian in geometrical ratio. We cannot forget. 
the closing words of revelation regarding those who “add unto, or 
take away from the words of the book of this prophecy,” nor 
the tender, patient spirit in which the doubting, the ignorant, 
and “weak in the faith” are to be received and led into the 
divine way. | 
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Notes on Taoism and Confucianism. 
BY DR. E. FABER. 
From his unpublished manuscripts, edited by P. Kranz. 
I. PECULIARITIES OF ORIGINAL TAOISM IN 
CoMPARISON WITH CONFUCIANISM. 


HESE peculiarities of Taoism were :— 

1, Individual liberty versus Confucian subordination under the 
absolute authority of the government in power. “ No ine 
terference ” was the political measure. Natnre should take 
its course, not the will of man against it. 

2. Liberty of thonght independent of, or at least not tied to, 
any written authority in sacred books or creed. The ‘I'aoista 
made use of ancient works, where and how it snited them. 
Of all Confucian books only the Book of Changes is highly 

' valued by the ‘l'acists. How far the explanations of King 
Wen, of the duke of Chou and of Confucius were accepted by 
the earlier Tavists, remains to be investigated. Only the 
socialists refer also to the Book of Documents and to the 
Odes. As ideal ralers.of antiqnity were acknowledged not 
Yao and Shon bunt Hnang Ti, the Yellow Emperor, and 
Shen Nung, the Divine Hasbandman. 

3. No place was allowed to ancestral worship, Dependence on 
the all-producing and all-reducing Tao became most pro- 
minent. 

4, No formalism of ceremonial, bat natnral simplicity char. 
acterised all transactions. 

5. A higher reverence of natare than of man, of fate than of 
morals is manifested. 

6. It was firmly believed that man could raise himself above 
nature by magical art {the power of a knowledge of the 
arcana). ; 

7. It was attempted to reach the state of immortality by means 
of physical and moral exercises, assisted by medicines. 

8. In politics ‘l'acism upheld the particularism of independent 
states against the aniversalism and centralisation of the 
Chon government, maintained by Confacanism. 


Early Taoism and Confucianism had 7” common :— 
1. One supreme God (Shangti or Ti), the ruler and jadge of 


men. 


2. Heaven, providence and moral order. 
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3. A number of gods (shen), superintendents of the heavenly 
bodies, natural objects and phenomeia. 

4. The belief in a multitude of spirits, good and evil. 

5. Sacrifices of various kinds, as a propitiation and exorcism 
against their influence. 

6. Confident faith in omina, oracles, dreams, etc., as revelations 
of the divine will. Hence astrology and divination as 
manifestations of supernatural agencies. Ba 

7. Worship of animals, trees, etc., (as inhabited by spirits), 
especially the dragon and phonix. 

8. A primitive philosophy based on dualism and the evolution 
of the five elements. 


II. THe GOVERNMENT OF CHINA IN PRE-ConFrucrIiaAN TIME. 


The Taoist writers mention several rulers as Fuh-hsi, Shen- 
nong, Hnang-ti and others, which Confucius passes over. He 
begins with Yao and Shan. Thas we may conclnde that according 
to Confucins’ judgment real government began with them in China, 
Those persons, mentioned before, had distinguished themselves as 
inventors of useful things and had become temporary chiefs as 
leaders of their equals, who of their own free will followed them. 
Though a number of ministers are mentioned of Huang-ti, it seems 
all more mythological than real, 

Yao is much extolled by Confucius. No reason is given why. 
We find mentioned in the Documents: 1, his personal dignity 
or self-possession ; 2, that he made the able and virtuous distin- 
gnished ; 3, that he loved the nine classes of his kindred ; 4, that 
he regulated and polished the people, In detail are mentioned : 1, 
his regulation of the calendar by two officials ; 2, his attempt to 
reduce the flood of the Yellow River ; 3, his election of a co- 
regent and successor, passing over his son; 4, his giving his two 
daughters to Shun in marriage. The Bamboo bouks add: he made 
the first tour of inspection to the four mountains, formed an army 
+ fe, made a pleasnre-trip to a mountain in a carriage drawn by 
horses, divided the empire into twelve provinces, built a pleasure. 
palace, where he died. The Bamboo books, though not accepted as 
genuine by many Confucianists, certainly relate aucient traditions, 
We see at once that Confucius did not publish those ancient docu- 
ments as he found them. The additional points mentioned in the 
Bamboo books did not suit Confucius’ ideal, Confucius poiuts to 
three most important duties of rulers: 1, a reliable calendar, so that 
the people can do their work in proper season ; 2, well-regulated 
water courses; and 3, able men for co-operation in the governe- 
ment, Yao failed, however, in K‘wan, bis minister of works, 
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Shun.—His faithfulness and accomplishment as co-regent is 
mentioned. As emperor he made astronomical observations, sacri- 
ficed to God and gods (four grades?) ; he inspected the five kinds 
of gem-emblems of the high nobles at audience, and made four 
tours of inspection with sacrifices and andiences, The calendar of 
the nobles was rectified, the different measures made uniform, he 
regulated the five ceremonies, the presents of three kinds of 
silk, of two living animals and of one dead animal (pheasant). 
Sacrifice of a single bullock to his ancestor. (Legge, Shaking, 
p- 34-37). 

Some commentators doubt the possibility of his accomplishing 
these four tours of inspection in one year, The solution is probably, 
that he did not go so fur as now is sapposed. He divided the 
ewpire into twelve provinces, raised altars on twelve mountains 
and deepened the rivers, He modified the five kinds of punish- 
ment, punished the four offenders (nobles). Mourning for Yao 
(three years ?); no music. He deliberated with his counsellors and 
called Yti to be General Regulator; besides he appointed Ministers 
of Agriculture, Instruction, Crime, Works, Forests, Religion (the 
three ceremonies observed in worshipping the spirits of heaven, 
earth and men; the minister was to be “Arranger of the Ancestral 
temple,”), of Music and Communication, There were besides these 
nine ministers the twelve pastors of the provinces and their 
superior. (Legge, Shaking, p. 39-51). He said (see Legge, p. 79) : 
“ My ministers constitate my legs and arms, my ears and eyes, [ 
wish to help and support my people; yon give effect to my wishes, 
I wish to spread the influence (of ny government) through the four 
quarters; you are my agents. When I am doing wrong, it is yours 
to correct me; do not follow me to my face and, when you have 
retired, have other remarks to make.” The Bamboo-book is very 
short on Shun, and differs widely. The record of the Shuking gives 
the impression, that it was Shun who first employed officers to this 
extent and established division of labour in governmental affairs. 
Stress seems laid on his listening to advice and that he allowed his 
appointed officers all liberty in the execution of their duties; he gave 
them good advice and held them responsible to himself. The 
Bamboo-book knows nothing of this and nothing also of the high 
praise of the intellectual and moral excellency which the Shaking 
bestows on Shan as well as on Yao.* 

The Shaking contains three other books of counsels by four 
of Shun’s great ministers which may have been based on ancient 


*Legge, III, p. 53, Shun says as emperor: ‘‘ To ascertain the views of all, to 
= up one’s own opinion and follow that of others, to refrain from oppressing the 
elpless, and not to neglect the straitened and poor ; it was only the emperor Yao 

- who could attuin to this.” 
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traditions, bat are snrely in their present form later revisions. It 
matters nothing to our purpose ; the text contains the ideas which 
Confucias learned and tanght from ancient times. 

Excellent is the advice to the emperor, p. 55. ‘* Do not fail in 
due attention to the laws and ordinances, Do not find your enjoy- 
ment in indulgent ease. Do not go to excess in pleasure. In your 
employment of men of worth, let none come between you and them. 
Put away evil without hesitation. Do not try to carry ont doubtful 
plans. Study that all your purposes may be with the light of 
reason. Do not go against what is right to get the praise of the 
people. Do not oppose the people to follow your owu desires. 
Attend to these things without idleness or omission, and from the 
four quarters the barbarous tribes will come and ackuowledge your 
sovereignty.” 

The Minister of Crime conld address Shun in almost incredible 
words: ‘Your virtue, O emperor, is faultless. You condescend 
to your ministers with a liberal ease, you preside over the multitude 
with a generous forbearance. Punishments do not extend to the 
criminals’ heirs, while rewards reach to after generations. You 
pardon inadvertent faults, however great, and punish purposed 
crimes, however small. In cases of doubtfal crimes, you deal with 
them lightly ; in cases of doubtful merit, you prefer the high esti- 
mation. Rather than put to death an innocent person, yon will 
ron the risk of irregularity and error. This life-loving virtne has 
penetrated the minds of the people, and this is why they do not 
render themselves liable to be punished by your officers.” (Legge, 
p. 59). In his charge to Yii, Shun uses the remarkable words : 
“The haman heart is unreliable; its principles being weak. Be 
discriminating, be undivided, that yon may sincerely hold fast the 
Mean.” Utilitarian are the sentences: “If the sovereign had 
not the multitude, there would be none to guard the country for 
him; ” and “If within the four seas there be distress and poverty, | 
your heaven-conferred revenues will come to a perpetual end” 
(Legge, p. 62). 

All may be condensed into three sentences: 1. Superior in- 
telligence and exemplary morality of the raler; 2. Appointment 
of able officers and willingness to learn from their experience ; 
3. Compassionate care for the people, supplying their physical and 
intellectual wants. 

Yii, the Great, became famons especially by his regulating the 
water. The Shuking records many excellent sayings of him. With 
his son, who sneceeded Yii, the throne of China became hereditary. 

Tang, the first rebel on the throne.—He attacked and killed 
the last ruler of the Hia (house of Yii), who had become an abom- 
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inable tyrant. Nobody objected to his taking possession of the 
throve, His descendants ruled till Wu of Chou followed T*ang’s 
example and dethroued the last king of the Shang (house of T‘ang). 

It is very peculiar that neither Confucius nor one of his school 
could see the great contradiction in this to one of the fundamental 
doctrines of Confacianism. The moral relation between prince and 
minister, or ruler aad subject, was violated by rebellion. Much 
effort has been wasted to show that the action was in accordance 
with the will of heaven. But heaven could have disposed of a 
wicked man in many other inoffensive ways. I point this out, as it 
is a fatal precedent to many attempted rebellions in China that 
-have shed the blood of millions of men.. The right, if not duty of 
rebellion tinder a government which causes dissatisfaction, is a 
serious flaw in the political doctrine of Confucianism. I point in 
contrast to Saul and David. Though Saul had been rejected by 
God, and David had been appointed, the latter waited patiently 
under severe persecution about thirteen years, till Saul was removed. 


INNOVATIONS BY THE Dynasty. 


It seems that the constitution and laws. of China remained 
almost the same from the Emperor Yao and Shan to Wu, the first 
king of the Chon. Under the new dynasty a stricter form of imperial 
governmeut was inangurated by the great statesman, the Duke of 
Chou. Its principal features were :— 

1. The institution of Feudalism. In earlier times the so- 
called princes seem to have been chiefs of their clans, who had 
received different titles, perhaps according to the number of their 
subjects and in a few cases as a reward for special services. 
The Chou appointed relatives and adherents to be rulers of 
feudal States. Iu some of them, as in Lu and Tsin, the clans 
got the power in their hands, even in the time of Confucius and 
Mencins. 

2. The establishment of an zmperial harem, which was imitat- 
ed by every feudal prince and more or less by every officer of 
goverpment. A consequence was the corresponding number of 
ennuchs aud their roinous inflaence. The imperial palace has been 
the source of deep corruption and extensive bloodshed in Chinese 
history. 

8. An enormons increase of officials and bureaucratic rule. 
The people became in consequence overburdened by heavy taxation. 

4. Ceremonial observances became multiplied and so complicat- 
ed that only a few could master them; the majority preferred there- 
fore to follow their own convenience. General disorder was the 


result. 
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5. A new marriage-law, strictly forbidding marriage with a 
woman bearing the same surname, was enforced. This was a wise 
political measnre to bring the different clans more closely together. 
The law is stiil observed. 

6. Ancestral worship was made the most prominent religions 
service and mourning for the dead the most important domestic 
duty. ‘Titles were given to the departed and a sacrificial name. 

The imperial aathority soon became a shadow. With the 
growing power of the feudal States wars began amongthem. They 
gradually absorbed one another, till finally, 250 years after Con- 
fucius, only one remained. Feudalism had destroyed itself and the 
dynasty which had created it, 

Confucins was unable to foresee this tragic end. “He did his 
best to revive the vanishing power of the Chou by moral teaching, 
based on the ancient patterns, and especially by a strict cenabs 
of all the rules of etiquette and ceremonial once established and 
then forgotten. Confucius and his school failed utterly in their 
best endeavours. He could not see that a multiplicity of ceremon- 
tals interferes with sincerity in observance and draws the attention 


- from what is important to mere ¢rifles, attaching more importance 


to the latter than to the requirements of thorongh business manage- 
ment. Confucius had no word of disapproval in regard to the 
abominable imperial harem and polygamy in general. From this 
we see of how little value the preaching of his much extolled five 
cardinal relations was, for one of them is the relation between 
husband and wife. ‘lhe same defect has been weakening and even 
demoralizing Confucianism to our present day. 


Some Present-day Problems.* 
BY REV. H. P. PERKINS. 


Pao-TING-FU, March, 1902. 
My Dear BROTHER :— 


WELL know how interested yon are in the subject of China, 

; preseut and future, You say in your last letter to me that 
there are many things in the situation which you do not com- 
prehend. If yon were living out here, you would hardly dare to 
rate your comprehension so high. With all of us the unexpected is 
often happening, but on this important question of what we onght 
to try to have happen, most of us may as well confess to some lack 
of light. Only a few evenings since, at a meeting in Peking, 


* Read before the Peking Missionary Association. 
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convened to bid farewell to Dr. Martin, after his fifty-three years 
of labor, at first as a missionary, and later in direct work for the 
education of China under the Chinese government, in both branches 
of which effort he has attained high honor, he gave it as his 
deliberate conviction that China, to secure rejuvenation, must first 
be “chopped to pieces.” He was followed by Mr. Owen, an 
English missionary and a recognized leader in Peking, who took 
quite opposite ground, believing that we could hope, at least, for 
something better. 

Io his latest book Dr. A. H. Smith has these words :— 

“If anything is certain it is that there is to be, in some form, 
a new China. For that we shonld watch, and perhaps wait, bat not 
idly or as those withont hope. All mission methods shonld 
be re-examined as ships are overhauled in the dry docks, 
bat always with reference to a new and a longer voyage than 
the last.” 

“Unless China is essentially altered, she will continue to 
imperil the world’s future.” 

Perhaps there is no man in China who sees more clearly than 
does Dr. Smith the various elements of this danger, and it is 
evident that he pnts his finger on at least one of the necessities for 
peace and good-will in askiug for some essential alteration in China 
herself. Whether there are other essential alterations needed I 
do not know, but it is quite the fashion in this part of the world to 
talk and write abont reform, which fashion I am going to follow in 
this letter to you. 

In fact there is already in process of accomplishment jast this 
thing. Several steps have been already taken toward the affiliation 
of the various educational institutions of North China, all of which 
has been somewhat of a surprise and more of a gratification to 
everybody. It is true, as one of the Peking missionaries remarked, 
“The whole apple-cart may tip over, bat it is a pleasnre to have 
seen fruit piled so nicely for once.” It also seems to be true that if 
there is an overturning, the hand that does it will have to be ex- 
tended either from the east or from the west, and about half way 
round the world. I do not think, however, that many of as are 
fearing this, for it would be to nearly all of us a sore disappointment, 
The fact is, we have had, all of us, to give up something to get the 
pile of frnit. For instance, several of us A. B. C. F. M. had to give 
up the idea of seeing our college moved to Tientsin, However this 
need is being happily met by the London Mission. And after all, 
thinking of the noble past of that society, it seems only right to 
have L. M.S. written over the door of the Anglo-Chinese school in 
what is to be the great city of Tientsiu. 
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I cannot write you much abont later developments in Peking. 
I am hoping that when the Constitutioa is completed, it will be 
found to have in its ring the note of the same generous catholicity 
as that spirit, out of which it seems to have come, 

There is still standing in it also, to mention a minor matter, 
one thing which to one or two of as seems to hardly fit the new 
relation, I mean the former name of the Methodist institution 
which was the Peking University. However we are all so hopefal 
about seeing the anion consummated that no one thinks of delaying 
the ceremony. And we all know how sometimes a hyphen or two 
in such cases helps over a hard place. So nobody is fussing. 

I only hope that I have not by the above remarks led you to 
think flippantly of the matter. It is really a very important move- 
ment, and many of us are hoping that it will be found to hold in itself 
a part at least of the solution of the larger questions, There is, for 
instance, the long-standing question of the best term for God in the 
native language. 

There are some four terms in use. 

One is the Roman Catholic term. This is an importation, but 
its use has for centuries been demanded by the Pope. In several 
of the Protestant societies it was accepted as the best term, in spite 
of its history and associations. 

I need not mention one or two related terms, invented as a 
compromise. The rest of the field has been occupied by three 
terms, all of which are purely native. 7 

One of these comes from the Classics, and calls the unseen 
power above us, the “ Upper Ruler.” 

The second comes from the speech of the common people, and 
refers to the phenomena of spirit known the world over in the 
consciousness, but usually, [ suppose, with idolaters supposed to 
have its source in the spirits of the dead. 

Now the fact appears to be that no matter what our theories 
of the matter are, we find the most vital part of the church of God 
in China to be the part in which one or the other of these two 
native terms prevails, We also find that the use of both is rapidly 
spreading—the one to indicate the general sense of divinity held 
by the Jewish plural term Elohim—the former to indicate the 
personal name of the deity, corresponding to the Jewish term 


Jehovah. 


In this connection I am snre yon will be interested to look 
into one of John Fisk’s later books: The Idea of God as Affected 
by Modern Kuowledge. In the Notes he has a brief discussion as 
to the derivation of our term God. He calls attention to the fact 
we have both noticed, that none of the dictionaries pretend to give 
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a satisfactory explanation of the term. His very simple suggestion 
is that it comes from Woden. He asserts that the town names— 
Godesberg, Gudenberg, and Godensholt, are all derived from 
Woden ; that Wednesday (Woden’s day) is called Guten’s tag, etc. ; 
that Odin is actually written Godin, Guedan, and Gudan. I confess 
to have been strongly impressed with his arguments. One thing 
seems certain, that the term is, at all events, an Anglo-Saxon term, 
which refused to be driven ont of the language by the Roman term 
Deus, and also that what took place with our ancestors, is taking 
place to-day in China, which is going to hold, I believe, to one or 
two of her historic names for God. 

Now does it not seem that this new and increasing interest in, 
and use of, native terms, is an indication of an increasing readiness 
to accept the principle of conservatism as being the purpose of God, 
whose Son, our Lord, came not to destroy, but to fulfill, This 
fulfilling does no donbt often involve the crowding out of much in 
the old. But this work is not generally the work of the Christian 
‘missionary in the foreign field, And decidedly is this-true of that 
Jarge class of matters in which we know that there is truth mixed 
with error, Upon these the jadgment of the best people will vary, 
as to just what is truth and what is error. 

Take, for example, the Mohammedan belief in the oneness of 
God which he sums up in a formula of four words—Alone One, 
Without Two. Now how are we to preach to him the gospel? 
Shall it be by presenting to him a statement of the Trinity which is 
certain to make him feel that our new religion must, if it prevails, 
undermine what he believes to be the foundation of his religion, and 
for which he is often ready to die? It matters not that in onr 
minds his monetheism and onr trinituriaunism are reconciled. The 
poiut is that we are doing him a donbtful service in offering to him 
as the Christian religion that which in his mind antagouizes what 
he has already learned of truth. If we do this there will be more 
of that conflict, of which the world has been so fall, but which we 
are slowly coming to find out that God is ever seeking to have done 
away with. There is an “ offence of the cross’ which is as ever- 
lasting as is the existence of unredeemed human nature. But 
there is also an “offence of the cross” which comes from the 
uoredeemed human nature, Do not the centuries of history seem 
to show that the evil inherent in the evolution of doctrine, without 
which one lesson when learned would be only the preparation for 
the one to be learned, and with which the teaching of the lesson to 
be learned becomes a contest against that already learned, that this 
evil is just that against which God with His omnipotent energy 
eternally energizes ? 
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Ido not want to leave the subject of native terms for God 
without writing of one other term which the missionaries do not 
use very much, but which the natives of at least the northern part 
of China use more commonly than all the others pat together— 
Venerable Heaven Que. This term stands, of course, for a very 
much narrower conception than does our term God, bat if you 
doubt as to whether it does stand for the same omnipresent Being, 
I only wish you would come out here and investigate. Only yester- 
day I went into the street chapel. Pretty soon in came eight or ten 
little children, one or two in the arms of the older ones. They 
were just ordinary ragyed children, and I soon found by asking them 
that not one of them knew one Chinese character. Probably the 
oldest was not over six years. I then began talking to them about 
the simplest truths, using all the time the term Old Heavenly Oue. 
“Do you know abonat Him?” I wish you could have seen the 
little heads begin to go up and down. ‘“ Have you ever seen Him?” 
One or two heads go the “No” way, and one or two voices say 
“No.” “Do you know Him in here?” pointing to the heart, and 
again the heads say “ Yes,” as well as not a few of the older heads 
near by. One experience of this sort would give you all the light 
you need on the sayiug of Jesus, “Of sach are the kingdom of 
heaven ?” 

Now it seems to me that this onght to lead our minds to ask 
the very important question, ‘‘ Who are these Chinese, as related to 
ourselves P”’ 

If we put the qnestion in another way, ‘‘ What are they?” I 
suppose we must say that they are, many of them at least, 
“heathen.” That is, thinking of their ignorance, and the many 
false lights in their path, and their seeming content with earthly 
things, we realize that their need of the true light is very great. If 
this is what we mean by the word, we might perhaps ose it more 
than we do, But “ Whoare they?” is the great question. Are 
they really and truly our brothers and sisters, living in the far 
country, bat still with the Father’s own natore in common with 
ourselves and with His own voice in their hearts ? 

Now to ask this question is almost to answer it. I suppose the 
real difficulty about the matter is that the right answer involves 
our spending, perhaps, less of our thought upon the ring and the 
robe and more of it upon their forlorn condition. Bat it is a very 
great thing to get the right answer, the living up to it will follow 
with every one who wishes to work with the Savior in bearing the 
messages of the Father. 

If I were writing a book instead of a letter, I shonld have to 
try to show the logical connection between the above thoughts and 
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a phrase which we are seeing and perhaps using more and more. 
The idea is expressed in many ways: sometimes with the term Holy 
Spirit, sometimes Jesus or Christ, but also sometimes with the 
general phrase “ God is in the consciousness.” 

The Christian church has always been wary of using this phrase. 
The Roman Catholic church has insisted on the sole authority of 
the church, The Protestant church has been inclined to declare 
the Scriptures to be the, though not the sole, authority. But fora 
long time this part of the Christian world and, more recently, 
sections of the Roman church in Europe, have been slowly advan- 
cing to the above indicated position, thongh generally using the 
terms Christ or Holy Spirit. And it seems to me that this means 
that we are all coming to a better realization that God is the father 
of us all, that in deepest sense we are all brothers, in whom is 
something of that true light which lighteth every man coming into 
the world, 

If this is not a private opinion merely, bat what I have 
termed it, a “realization” of the Christian conscionsness, does it 
not point out clearly enough the pathway of reform in all depart- 
ments of social activity ? If what we see to be mistakes in others 
are the mistakes of an enemy who is to be overcome by our supe- 
rior wisdom, then we need not be surprised if we find ourselves 
wondering with Robert Ingersol why goodness is not more con- 
tagious. But if they are the mistakes of a brother who does not 
understand one-half as clearly as we do why they are mistakes, 
then our first impulse will be to try to show him his error without 
calling him a hard name. And this impulse will be found to con- 
tain in itself light and leading enongh for the next one or two steps. 
For in this light and leading we find ourselves getting into right 
relations with the mote that has come into our own eye which we 
find onrselves doubly anxious to be rid of, both for our own comfort 
and reputation and also because of the desire to see clearly so as 
to help the brother who is coming to consult with us when he is 
conviuced that we do have the clearer insight. 

But, here I am giving you advice ubont washing ont the eyes 
in a letter intended to tell you something about China. I haven’t 
yet even begun to answer your question as to what China is to be 
like twenty years from now. I believe with you that very mach 
depends upon whether at that time she shall be a divided or a 
united empire. I also believe with you that either condition is 
a possibility. If you are asking which way the recent alliances 
look, I can of course give you nothing bat an ambignous answer. 
Sach a combination means a great strengthening of foreign power, 
bat whether that is to be for or against China depends entirely 
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upon how it is used. Snch combinations are very certain to be 
used to protect foreign interests. But how about Chinese iuterests ? 
Are these likely to receive protection from the same sourceP No 
one doubts that the answer to this is decidelly “No.” But 
this is not, it seems to me, the vital question, which is this, 
Are these arms of foreign power to be used for the partition 
of China, or are they to be so used that while showing the 
power of the Christian nations, they shall at the same time 
reveal the patience, the forbearance, the Christianity of those 
nations ? 

Now the answer to this question [ believe to be not entirely 
in Peking, but even more in the uations represented there. If you 
know what they are saying or are going to say about this question, 
you will not need to come out here for your answer. 

And I feel sure that it would be well for those who are leaders 
in high places, and whose thonghts, and wishes behind those 
thoughts, do so much in the shaping of public sentiment, to give 
very carefal attention to just this question. . 

Snrely every one can see that the power of the foreign protect- 
ing arm may be used for either the weal or the woe of China, mean- 
ing by “China” a political entity. Is it not equally true that a 
united China, as contrasted with a divided China, is the only thing 
that either you or I would dare pray for? Above all things we do 
pray “Thy kingdom come,” aud we do not pretend to know that 
the coming of the kingdom here in China is not to be throngh the 
cutting up process. Let it be throngh that process, if so it will more 
speedily come. But am I not. right in thinking that ueither you 
nor I feel that to be the best way? And on such a question, npon 
which the church in none of its branches has a certain voice, upon 
which the Scriptures do not pronounce sn answer, where shall we 
go after getting what light we can from each source—and we do get 
much light from both—where shall we go for our final court of 
appeal but to the feelings? Am I not right in thinking that the 
more Christian those feelings are the more steadily do they 
prononnce against the process of partition ? 

If this is so, what ought we to do or say about it P 

I am sure there is one thing we ought not to say, which is that 
this is something which cannot be. For a great many an-Cbristian 
things are being done all the time and, thinking of what we know 
about the several nations, I should be afraid of what might happen 
from a too frequent use of those two words in this connection. But 
what I shonld like to have every foreigner in China say, who thinks 
and feels the Christian answer to be against division, and who 
therefore has the right to assume that it is God’s will that such 
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answer shonld be made and made in His name, is this, “God help. 
ing ns, it shall not be.” 

Easter Sanday I find npon my table several sheets ready for 
the typewriter, They contain some thonghts as to how the above 
purpose may best be carried out; but as I know you prefer facts to 
theories, suppose I refer to the experiences of the last two days. 

Day before yesterday Pastor Meng came into our little court- 
yard with a very happy look upon his face and in his hands two 
large, square subscription books made of yellow Chinese paper. 
_ Each book was inscribed with four large characters meaning— 

Myriad Beneficences Flowing Together. Then follows the preface, 
’ getting forth the reasons why the public should contribute to the 
church which we hope to build this spring. We have all been 
feeling that the time must have come for a step in advance of first 
methods, and therefore have urged that the native church plan to 
add a generous sum to what is expected as indemnity, and also that 
as much as possible be raised from friends outside of our local 
membership, which is small and has no rich men. This book, with 
its statement and appeal, is the beginning of the plan, and you can 
easily imagine onr interest in it. 

The pastor sat down with me in the court and we read the 
preface together. It is too long to translate, though it has a good 
many interesting sentencs in it, sach as ‘“ We wish to have the all- 
men’s money to build the all-men’s church, so that it may be known 
that the Upper Ruler is He whom man onght to reverence, and 
not the private possession of the men of the Western kingdoms.” 

This, you will agree with me, is distinctly good, bat now for 
two other sentences. After referring to the ontbreak, it says: “ We 
in our hearts ache, and inclining our heads we think how Jesus was 
born of a virgin; therefore wus his name Ye. He was nailed on a 
cross, He died. On the third day He revived; therefore He is called 
Su. The Ye character is written without the father, Dying and 
living again is shown in Sa. (The first of the two syllables of 
Ye Sa, or Jesus, is a character which in ordinary use has the 
character for father in it.) All these facts, from first to last in His 
life, God knew before His birth, and. shall not His church trembling- 
ly reverence and faithfully follow Him?” ‘Oar humble charch 
uses the term Heaven for Lord and Heavenly Father. Chuang Tze 
said, ‘ Heaven and earth are the father and mother of all things,’” 

We had been praying for reform, and here was reform with a 
vengeance. Arguments of this sort we know would make a strong 
appeal to the classes that have money. It is only fair to say that 
this prodact has come from the pen of our writer and not from the 
pastor. All the same, a part of oar reform has come, what should 
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we do with it? What we did do was to make it the subject of a 
talk to the native office-bearers, pointing out that trath was better 
than money; the vicions materialism was pointed ont by which 
that which the eyes see is allowed to stand for that which the heart 
is to see; and finally the whole matter was referred back to the 
pastor and office-bearers for their careful reconsideration and action. 
Was not this better than that the missionaries should follow the 
request of the native pastor that they write it? Self-effort must 
precede self-developwent, and this must be as true of mental effort 
as of any other kind. We believe that the great work of the 
missionary is the appeal to, and the enlightening of, the conscience, 
expecting the externals of the religious life, whether forms of 
worship or formulas of faith, to be largely the outgrowth of that 
Christianized conscience. 

Aud now for a few suggestions about the political situation 
and our relations to it. Here, too, I may as well refer to recent 
experiences. Yesterday Rev. Mr. Houlding came over, and at 
his request I went with him to the Viceroy’s Yamén, Mr. H. 
handed me a letter from the treasurer, in which he strongly urged 
him not to go to Tai-ming at present; that city being the center of 
the field which Mr. H. has chosen for his mission. We found the 
governor, Yuan Shih-kai, in a very reasonable frame of mind, bat 
naturally troubled over the insurrection which his troops had been 
sent to “quiet.” He said to us that his soldiers had killed three | 
hundred of the people.* The cause of the “distarbance” is resist- 
ance to tax-collection, and, as [ understand it, taxes for the foreign 
indemnities, though of that Iam not sure. What I do know is that 
I came away from this interview with this more than usually 
enlightened official, with the intensified purpose of pointing ont, 
whenever I have opportunity, to the ralers of this empire the wide 
difference between ruling subjects by conquest and the modern method 
of making citizens by giving them a recognized share in the govern- 
ment of their own country. As you aud I very well kuow, any 
country is in a state of unstable equilibriam, so long as it does not 
know the meaning of the words, “Government by constitution and 
representation.” Natnrally those who are holding the power and 
desire to hold more do not long to know more about these words. 
Bat if they could realize half of what they mean for their country, 
for their children, and even for tliemselves, I, for one, believe that 
they would vote for such a government to-morrow, I know very 
well that in bringing about any such onderstanding, an immense 
deal of patient work is necessary, but that is surely not an argu- 
ment why we should not try to do the work, but why weshould. By 
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“the work” I mean, of course, the work of saying what should be 
said, in the right way, to the right person and ut the right time. 
Perhaps one or two of these right persons live over ou your side of 
the great water, and possibly yon are one of the right persons there 
to drop a seed thonght or two. The right persons for snch work 
are the persons who are interested in it enough to try to do some- 
thing about it. [ fancy that you will find that the name of the band 
of people who think that work of this sort is any business of theirs, 
is not “ Legion.” Even out here [ am afraid the ranks in this 
particular calling are not going to be overcrowded. There is always 
abundance of criticism waiting for those who go out of their way 
to do something for the neighbor lying in the road, without first 
asking him some hard questions, but there is a particular form of 
commendation which comes to those who do try to help him, that 
is ten million times as big as all the criticism put together. 

As to how this work of helping is to be done, all possible light 
is of course always needed. Thinking of Russia, one may easily 
feel that progress is to come by a strengthening of the present 
autocratic government, and a gradual education of the people. But 
thinking of pretty much all the rest of the world, one cannot help 
wondering whether China may not be nearly ready to join what 
Mrs, Conger has so graciously termed the “sisterhood” of modern 
nations, which nations are using more and more every day the 
great principle of “the consent of the governed.” This consent 
turns the subject into the citizen by giving him his part in the 
formation, under a constitution, of the laws under which he is to be 
governed, aud also his part in the determiuation of amount of taxes 
he is to pay and the objects for which those taxes are to be ased. 

I am far from being optimistic enough to claim that China is 
anything like being ready for universal suffrage. But China has 
been for centuries divided into counties or departments, and in 
each of these a representative meeting could be convened, whose 
duty shonld be to select representatives to a meeting in the pre- 
fectural cities, which convention should choose from each prefecture 
say two representatives to the National Parliament. 

It is easy to say to all this that China is not ready for it, but I 
conceive the proper reply to be that the teaching of modern history is 
that a people learns self-government only by practising it ; that sach 
practise must from the first be under constitutional limitations, and 
that so directed there is nothing that so contributes to the unification, 
the education, in fact to the general institutional welfare of the country. 

Is there any reason to believe China less capable of self- 
government than is Japan? Or that she is less ready for the first 


steps than was Japau thirty-fuar years ago ? 
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Is the nowillinguess of her government any greater than was that 
of the rulers of Japau at that time? Or, grautiug it to be greater, 
are not the reasons for her following that example also far stronger ? 

Is there any reason to suppose that these stronger reasons, 
when bronght to bear upon the thonght and conscience of her 
rulers, are not going to prove effective ? 

Until they are so brought to bear, and until they do prove 
effective, there is reason to fear China’s future and, therefore, for all 
the many interests involved in that future. But when to the 
arguments of recent experience are added those of history, pointing 
with her shining fiuger to the two words Representation and 
Constitution, and when the rulers of China understand these words, 
then, I think, we may hope for a new China not far away, a China 
whose symbol shall perchance be not the Dragon but the Phoonix, 
a sign of her new desire and parpose, 

In the meantime all Christian work is helping to bring in the 
better day and helping just in proportion as it is truly Christian ; 
that is, as I uuderstand it, the development of men and women who 
are learning to believe in the spirit and methods of Jesus Christ, 
who are being saved, not by a formala but by the gracions indwell- 
ing, and whose life is the outworking, though always in and with 
the individual, of that. ever present Reality. 

Especially is the Protestant charch fitted by its nature and 
its history to take a leading part in the development of the Chris- 
tian citizen for the State and of the State for the citizen. Each calls 
for the other and the Protestant spirit calls for both, 

Sometimes it seems as though the Christian reform and baptism 
of China were not so far away as we are wont to imagine. But 
whether near or far may they both be, when they do come, in His 
name who came by water and by blood. So may hers come, by 
water and by blood, not her own blood, neither that of the allied 
powers, but by that which ever flows from the heart of the Eternal, 


= 


A Catechism of the True Religion. 


BY REV. S, ISETT WOODBRIDGE, 


HIS is a book which missionaries should know abont. It gives 
positively, a fair account of the origin, aims, practices and 
warrants of the Roman Catholic Church, Negatively, it dis- 

cusses other forms of beliefs nuder the bead of Heretical Religions. 
Among the number is Protestantism, At this juncture of church 
and secnlar history, truth will eventually clarify the horizon, even 
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if it does at first raise a storm of indignation. Protestants can 
form their opinions of the book with that wisdom that is first pure, 
then peaceable, and temper their jadgmeuts with that charity 
which is kind. God will right us in the end. 

From this Catechism, which is all written in Mandarin, except 
the Apology, we append a few translated excerpts, 


A PO LOG me 


Wherever the truth is proclaimed, error is sure to spring ap. 
In all ages and at all times gravel and pearls are found together, 
and tares grow with the wheat. The religion of the Heavenly Lord 
(Catholicism) was first preached in Chinn by Ricci and his col- 
leagues during the latter part of the Ming dynasty, when its tenets 
became widely known and far reaching. At first there were no 
heretics, with their hostile cackling, to disturb the status quo; but 
ever since the reigns of Tao Kwang aud Hien Fung, they have 
followed in the wake of Western merchants and foreign ships that 
have come crowding together like herds to these shores. These 
heretics have erected chapels, distributed the books of their sects, 
and received members into their churches, thas making confasion 
worse confounded by substituting the false for the true. They not 
only deceive the credulous heathen, but lead astray some of our own 
members who give heed to their words. It therefore becomes 
imperative that the public should know the facts in order to 
discriminate between the orthodox and the heretical, 


Question.—Are the doctrine and government of religions ont- 
side the pale of the Romau Catholic church properly constituted ? 

Answer.—They are not, because every religion outside the pale 
of the church is not the religion of Jesus. They have not received 
the command of Jesus, and cannot concern themselves with the 
souls of men, neither can they lead or instruct men. They usarp 
the power and warrant of spreading the truth and defending the 
faith. Each goes its own way. In preaching and exhorting, their 
adherents do not have the leading of the Holy Spirit. They are all, 
at best, mere shams. 

Question.—Are the doctrines and government of the so-called 
Jesus relizion (Protestantism) properly constituted ? 

Answer.—No. Every person of this religion can believe and 
act independently, jnst as he pleases. There is no central govern- 
ment, and they are divided into more sects than other religions. 

Question.—Who established Protestantism ? 

Answer.—Luther, He was the son of a German miner and 
was born in 1484. His schooling was completed at LHisenach. 
He afterwards entered the Order of St. Augustine asa monk. When 
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he obtained the Doctor’s Degree he was made professor of philoso- 
phy in the aniversity of Wittenberg, where he became celebrated. 
He was always originating new theories and explaining doctrines in 
a way they had never been explained before. His disposition was 
prond, and he was a bold man, full of swelling words and angry of 
contradiction, Luther was fond of the heretical books of John 
Huss, and his mind gradually became saturated with these ideas. 
He changed for the worse, and soon despised the ceremonies and 
rules of the R. C. church, but especially the existing clergy. In 
1516, he proclaimed before the public certain doctrines of doubtful 
import, and soon after the Pope decreed an Indulgence and called 
upon all the clergy, except the Angustinians, to proclaim it. From 
this time, envy was added to the hate of Luther, and he began to 
preach lies. He declared that the doctrine of Indulgences is false, 
that the sacraments are useless, and that man has no will in 
doing good and committing wickedness. In short, he spoke con- 
fasedly on all subjects. On Jane 18th, 1520, Pope Leo X issued 
a decree condemning his false teachings and warning the people 
against following them. The wrath of Luther burnt like a fire. 
He barked like a dog at everybody. He raved and tore, caring 
nothing for the holy religion or the words of the saints. He 
harangued the populace with heresies, so that the Pope on January 
Srd, 1521, issned another decree which expelled Luther from the 
church, After this, Luther not only became unreasonable bnt 
exceedingly immoral. He abducted young unmarried girls by 
tempting them away. The fame of his adulterous excesses which 
were so vile that we cannot even speak of them, became universal, 
Luther died in 1546. It is said that he hanged himself. This is . 
a mere resumé of his life. From it, could any believe that God 
delegated such a man to establish a religion ? 

Question.—How did Luther’s religion enter England P 

Answer.—In 1533, King Henry the Eighth clandestinely mar- 
ried a woman named Anne Boleyn, and afterwards wished to pnt. 
away his true wife Catharine and make Anne Boleyn queen in her 
room. Pope Clement VII heard of his intention and strenuously 
opposed the match because God’s law forbids the putting away of 
one’s wife as long as she lives, Henry became exceedingly angry 
and commanded his whole country to turn their backs on the 
Catholic religion and follow that of Luther. This was the way 
the religion of Luther first entered England. 

Question.—I have heard it stated that the King of England 
is the head of the charch. Is this trae P 

Answer.—He is said to be, bat he is lord of the soil and 
governs the empire in temporal affairs only. God has never given 
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him the anthority to govern the church, so that he falsely exercises 
this authority. It is ridicnlons. Some provinces in England are 
Presbyterian, others Episcopalian, and all under the headship of 
the king of the country! I beg to submit the question, Did Jesus 
establish religion under these conditions P From the foregoing 
it will be seen that Protestantism is all mixed ap, with no settled. 
‘doctrines and no settled form of government. 

Question.—Is Protestantism holy ? 

Answer.—Enropeans all know that Protestantism was originat- 
ed by four men—Luther, Calviu, Zwiogli, and Henry the Eighth, 
King of England. Please listen a bit to some of the personal 
history of this qnuartette and you will then know whether Pro- 
testantism is holy or not. I have already told about some of 


Luther’s doings, but this will not prevent my telling more. He was | 


originally a monk of the Catholic church and afterwards went to 
the bad. He was very crafty. He seduced one of the R. C. 
nuns to become his wife. From this time he became the most 
consummate and shameless liar. To such an extent indeed that 
in Earope when a man makes a glutton of himself it is proverbial 
to say, “Now we are living in Luther’s day.” Luther himself 
wrote a blessing which ends with these words, “ Swill and stuff is 
good enough.” Judge for yourself whether this sort of person is 
holy enough to establish a religion? Zwingli was also one of 
the R. C. clergy. After he renounced the faith he became the 
vilest rascal. Once he made this confessiou to his Bishop: “ My 
vow of chastity I have not kept for years, Now I wish to renonnce 
it and marry, in order to avoid illicit intercourse.” He deceived 
people by saying that he had divine warrant for his acts, all of 
which is false, 

Calvin was not one of clergy. His life was outrageous in the 
extreme. He was lecherous as a beast, and in consequence was 
branded on the shoulder with a red-hot iron by the officials. Oue 
of his contemporaries named Aloni wrote: “I myself saw Calvin 
die hopeless, He had contracted a noxious sore, the stench of 
whose putrescence was unbearable.” 

Wheno Henry the Eighth was dying, he said to his Minister : 
“T have lost everything—prospects, reputation, hope, conscience, 
heaven. All, all is lost!” By the lives of these men you can 
jadge whether Protestantism is holy or not. 
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The Meaning of the Word *. 


BY REV. C. W. MATEER, D.D., LL.D. 
(Continued from p. 244, May number.) 


THE USE OF THE WORD SHEN AS A QUALIFIER SHOWS THAT ITS 


PRIMARY MEANING IS DIVINITY NOT SPIRITUALITY. 


1. all cultivated languages the word god will be found used as 


ge, aqnalifier. This usage is not by any means confined to what 

is regarded as strictly and literally divine, but includes many 
things called divine by way of accommodation, as well as by figure 
of speech, In all ages men have shown a disposition to call that 
which is préeminently excellent and admirable of its kind—divine.* 
Also among many polytheistic nations, where the idea of divinity 
is degraded, everything superhuman, mysterious, or extraordinary 
is called divine. In Chinese the term Shén is extensively used as 
a qualifier, An examination of this usage will clearly show, I 
think, that the qualifying idea is divinity, not spirituality. 

The different things to which Shén is thus applied are so 
numerons that it is impossible to give examples of all or even of 
half of them. I have noted one hundred and ninety nouns thus 
qualified, and many of them are in frequent use. For the purpose 
of illustration, it will be convenient to divide them into four classes, 
viz., persons, beasts, things, and ideas, It will be sufficient to take 
several of the most common words in each class and cite two or 
three illustrations of the use of each one. | 


PERSONS. 
1. gh A. Adivine man. 
(1). FABRC FAB S. 


The perfect man does not seek his own, the divine man does 
not seek merit, the holy man does not seek fame. | 

(2). A, ARM, RI 

If he were not a divine man how could he attain to such extra- 
ordinary courage and have such complete foresight ? 


* According to Plato, one thing is a god simply, another on account of union, 
another through participation, another through contrast and another through 
similitude. For of superessential natures each is a god according to union, and of 
divine souls each is a god according to participation, But divine demons are gods 
according to contrast with the gods, and the souls of men are alloted this appella- 
tion through similitude,” 

Tuomas TAYLOR, 


Translator of Apulieus’ God of Socrates. 
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A 


Yao =, Shun exerted themselves, but the divine man ot not 
(need to) exert himself; above Yao and Shun there is still a class 
of divine men. 

4). BERS 

He is in fact a divine man who can rise to the clouds and ride 
on the mist. 

When Vii saw it, he was much frightened, and thought to him- 
self, “ K ung Ming is indeed a divine man; he knew beforehand 
what was in my mind,” 

In the first example, the Shén man is classed with the perfect 
man and the sage, and is so called because of préeminent virtue. 
In the second, extraordinary qualities of mind justify the term 
Shén. In the third the Shéx man is exalted above the sage, in that 
he works in a supernatural way.* In the foarth the Shén man 
has supernatural powers. 


2. ph Adivine woman—a goddess. , 


The king hearing that this divine woman could ronal m herself 
at will, and could cause clouds and rain, he built her a temple at 
Kao T'ang, called Yang Tai, and sacrificed to her. 

(2). 

In the morning it was cloudy and rained, which was through the 
facor of the goddess. 


(3). HRER HKEE. X 
Sure enough that night the king, while asleep, dreamed that he 


met the goddess,.and her form was exceedingly beautiful. 

4) 

Madame Nii Kuo is a divine woman (or goddess) of ancient 
times, who from birth was possessed of sagely virtue. 

(5). TMBEAFEBEK WX, ill RM 


He said to himself : “ This woman must be a heavenly goddess or 

one of the P*éng Tao genii ; it is so hard for one to get a sight of her.” 
In the first aud second examples we have supernatural powers, 

in the third extraordinary beauty, and iu the fourth sage-like virtue, 


* Some Chinese commentators in their desire to put the sage on the pinnacle, 
have tried to explain away the préeminence here given to the divine man. But 
certainly Mencius gives solid ground for the a. of the latter in that well 


known climax which ends ih 
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as the characteristic of the divine woman. In the fifth example, 
one who conducted herself as a goddess might be supposed to do, 
is spoken of as a divine woman. In many, perhaps most cases, 
goddess is the best translation of 


3. A divine yonth. 


At that tvme a divine youth of extraordinary appearance de- 


scended into the water. He was called the son of the white emperor, 
being an emanation from the evening star. 

(2). PREA, RAS. 

The classic of prodigies says: In the western ocean there is a 
divine youth who rides a white horse, and when he appears, there are 
everywhere great floods. 


EE 
Tsi ch‘un discussed with him the doctrine of the five elements 


and the nature of the gods. His reasoning spread like the branches 
and leaves of a tree, 80 that none were able to puzzle him, on which 
account he was called divine. | 

In the first two examples superhuman acts are spoken of and 
in the third marvellous intellectual powers are expressly declared 
to be the ground of the term Shén youth. 


4. gh Hf. A divine captain, a hero. 


By nature a divine captain. 

(2). WH, KK. ith SR. 
Golden youths, pearly virgins, divine captains, celestial soldiers. 


The divine captains of heaven were none of them able to 
subdue him. Military prowess is here the occasion of using the 
term Shén. On no account perhaps has the world been so ready 
to call men divine as for skill, strength and courage in battle. There 
is not one of Homer’s heroes that he does not call divine. 


5. ge. A divine sage, 

There are three who escape the wheel of transmigration, who 
are neither born nor annthilated.—Buddhas, Genii, and Divine 
Sages. 


Immediately on the peopling of the earth there must have been 
wise and divine sages to succeed heaven in ruling, 
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(3)) BHERE 
You should consider that the great Book of Changes is the 


source of the doctrines of the divine sages of ancient times. 
(4). RE R ft BK. 
The five emperors were divine sages ; none of their officers were 
able to equal them. 
None except the divine sage is able to give expression to tt. 
(6) EB KA 
RB. 


He is in fact a cloud-ascending, mist-riding, divine sage come 
down to earth. No wonder the fire could not hurt him, 

With the Chinese the sage is the highest type of man, and the 
desire to exalt and compliment him finds no term so suitable as 
Shén. In the last example only do we find the strictly super- 
buman element. 


6. gh BR. A divine soldier, the hosts of heaven. 


They fell down and besought him to despatch a force of gods 


(divine soldiers) to subdue this evil spirit, adjust the dual powers, 
and give perpetual peace to the place. 


QBERAMKSEH 


You remember that when old Sun vale such a great 
clamor in heaven, all those divine soldiers were quite unable to 
restrain me. 


(3). MR Rs. B. 
The soldiers of Han are godlike ; truly they are to be feared. 


These are indeed divine soldiers rarely found ; are you able to 
follow me and conquer them? 


B. 


Hence he simply sent Chiang Ohi to act according to circume 
stances. In ten days all was completed, both within and without, so 
that he was regarded by all as a divine soldier. — 

Io the first two examples the hosts of heaven are called divine 
soldiers, because they are in the service of the gods. In the last 
three examples extraordinary courage and prowess gives significance 
to the word. 


The most important of the remaining words of this class are 
the following :— 
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wh A divine King. wh A divine Genius.t 
MA» » Prince.* wh Mother. 
wh Teacher. wh ,, 4, Sorceress, 
. Physician. Hero, 
II. BEASTS. 
1. BR. A divine beast. 


ame it flew up to hearen—a divine beast. 
(2) FRE KK ME &. 

The flying Yu is a divine beast from heaven, having the head of a 
deer and the body of a dragon. 

At Kwun Lun there are divine beasts, such as lions, P% Heie, 
celestial deer, and crisp wooled sheep. 

The supernatural character of these beasts is sufficiently evident. 
The old mythological writings of the Chinese are full of accounts of 
such marvelous animals, 


2. gh fz. A divine dragon. 

The divine dragon either dives or flies. He can either enlarge 
or contract himself; his transformations are inscrutable, 

A great wind blew up the dust like a fog, and in the midst were 
many divine dragons, fish and tortoises, all of which could fly. 

When P'ao Hsi was about to arise, the divine dragon came 
bearing a map on its back. 

The dragon figures conspicuously in Chinese mythology, and 
to it many marvelous things are attributed. It is préemineutly a 
supernatural animal, aud hence called divine. 


3. mh A divine horse. 
1. RE BA KAM, 


The Chi Kwang is a divine horse which lives thousands of years. 
With a coat made of its skin you can go into the water and not be 
wet, walk through fire and not be burned, — 

In the time of Han Wu-te, the third year of Yuen Shou, a divine 
horse was caught in the waters of the Wod Chi. 


- Applied in the Han dynasty to a sorceress. 
t.One of the classes of Genii. 
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WK 


uae the end of the Wei dynasty divine horses passed by the 


imperial stables at night ; the tracks of their feet were as large as 
a bushel measure. They disappeared in the river. 

The horse is used in war, and is a fleet-footed and noble animal. 
On these accounts, horses figure in mythological stories, and are call- 
ed divine. A Shén horse is, however, something very different from 
what is meant by a “spirited” horse. This latter is called A Bi, 
but the Shéx horse has something eneearel about him. 


4. ph HG. A divine tortoise. 

1). R-RAY. BRM Ft 

On the fifth storey there was a divine tortoise, one foot nine 
inches long, and having four wings. After a thousand years it as- 
— cends and lives on the trees and can talk. 

It is suid that a divine tortoise carried the diagranis arranged 
on its back. 

In aucient times the tortoise was used in divination, and was 
supposed to have a marvelous power of foretelling the future. 
Fu Hsi is said to have derived the eight diagrams of the Book of 
Chauges from the marks on its back. 

The most important of the remaining words of this class are 
the following :— 

wh A divine cow. 

ton 


mH TE: ” ” 


” ” ” serpent, 
We. . » eagle. 
III. THINGS, 
1. A divine tuing. 


Hence heaven generated these divine things (straws and tortoises) 
and the sages adopted them as their rule. 


When the government has any important business the gods. must 
be consulted. Now the tortoise and straws are divine things, and 
are therefore made use of to inquire what will be lucky or unlucky. 
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Liu Yen-hwei released tortoises and was saved from a watery 


| grave. Sun COhén-jén saved a serpent and attained immortality. 


From ancient times those who have saved tortoises and snakes, have 
Frequently gotten wonderful rewards, from which it may be known 
that they are divine things. 
This sword for several nights together sent forth light ; hence tt 
was regarded as a divine thing. 


The queen carried the (young) emperor on her back across the 
river. The current of the river was very swift, but she felt something 
underneath bearing her up, which was something divine helping her. 

The Kwun Lun mountains are eleven thousand li high, the 
place where divine things are produced, and where sages and genii 
congregate, 

The chief articles used in divination are straws and tortoises, 
which on account of their supposed virtue are called ‘divine 
things.” This is the most frequent use of the phrase, It is used, 
however, of other things of a superuatural character, as we see in 
the fourth and fifth examples, 


2. ph Divine light or glory. 

When Wu Ti sacrificed to T‘ai I (the great one) at the sweet 
fountain, there was continually at night a divine radiance resting 
on the altar. 

A divine glory beamed forth, as the rising of the sun or moon. 

(3) MA SHAE DAA 


In the chariot was a divine person with a face like a tran- 
sparent jewel. In his hand he held a fan jewelled in five colors, and 
on his head he carried eight various centers of light, and his stature 
was over six rods. His divine radiance was 80 overpowering that 
one could not look upon it. 

(4). BELY, WR 

In the evening, when he fasted, a divine glory appeared, and at 
night, when he poured libations, it shot forth its beams. 

Iu all ages and nations light and glory have been regarded as 
the attendant of divine manifestations. Hence men have attributed 
any extraordinary radiance or glory to the presence or power of a 
divine being. This idea is clearly seen in the examples quoted. 
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3. Mj. A divine sword, 


Each sword was two feet long, and upon the back of each was 
engraved the words “ Divine sword.” They would ward off all kinds 
of evil and they changed color with the seasons, 

Wang Chie said that in Nan K‘ang he met a Taoist 
priest named Ch‘ao, who gave him the method of making the 
pill of immortality and a divine sword with a small ring (on the 
handle). | 
(3). Re A J}, WE & # ill 


The sword spoken of by Su Ya is called the flying sword. It 
will slay man or god, genius or demon, and may be called divine. 
Yet it still has a material form, and is also kept in a gourd, and it 
requires some strength to put it in, It is not, however, equal to (the 
sword) of the sword genus who lived in the Han and Tang dynaslies, 
which was still more divinely wonderful. The divine sword which 
teas sublimated by this Sword Genius could be secreted on the top of 
the head or behind the ear or in the arteries. Trusting to it he 
controlled the spirits (breath) of the five quarters and flew over a 
thousand li in a moment; using it, he went whithersoever he wished to 
gu. When this divine sword came, tt was as the liyhtning flash, and 
without fail the head, whether of man or god, genius or deman, fell to 
the ground and in a moment disappeared. The scalp, however, dissolved 
with difficulty, yet by putting on it a little stalactite droppings it 
disappeared ina trice, Divine indeed was the flying sword, yet it 
ranks as second when compared with this one, 

The supernatural qualities supposed to attach to the swords 
here njentioned are evident. It is worthy of note that in the 
third example a sword is called divive which is expressly 
stated |to have a material form, and it is theu compared with 
one which had not this material form. They are both Shén, 
and it is very evident that the use of this term does not turn 
on the form or no form, but on the supernatural qualities of 


the sword. 
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4. HE divine medicine, 

The magician Hsii Si and his company went into the sea to seek 
a divine medicine, but for several years did not find it. 

Q). 

I would like to give you ali some divine medicine that all may 
get mmortality—May I? 

In both of these examples the “elixir of life” is referred to. 
Other medicine, however, claimed or supposed to have extraordi- 
nary virtue, is frequently called divine medicine. The word @& is 
commonly applied to medicine to denote its efficacy, but it is only 
when this efficacy rises above human comprehension and touches 
the supernatural, that it is called Shén (divine). 

The most important of the remaining words of this class are 
the following :— 

ii 22 A divine utensil, WH 3 A divine trace or mark. § 
» treasure Wi arrow or shot. 


» genrus. wh 4, charm. 
wh IK water. wh Fa ” fountain. 
Jal wind. wh Tia] temple. 
» capttal. 4, mountain. 
Ft pill.® wh ER jewel. 
3 likeness.f ” ” cloud. 
ms. straws wi method or recipe, 
* Used of the elixir of life. t Said of the straws used in divination, 
t Said of idols, : § Miracles. 


Memoriam, 


Rev, J. L. Stuart, Hangchow, writes :—The sad intelligence of the 
death of Mrs. Annie E. Randolph has just reached us. As she was 
engaged for many years in the work in China, a brief notice of her life 
here will not be out of place in the Recorper. She arrived in Shanghai 
early in June, 1872, and proceeded directly to Hangchow, where she spent 
sixteen years in connection with the Southern Presbyterian Mission. 
She was the first single lady ever sent to the foreign field by the 
S. P. church, and she was a pioneer who set an example worthy to be 
followed by her many successors. 

A boarding-school for girls had been carried on for four years, and 
she came out with the special object of taking charge of it. The day 
after her arrival, she assumed the charge of the school, though some one 
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had to act as interpreter until she learned the Janguage. All her. 


energies were devoted to building up a good school, and it soon became 
one of the best in all this region of the country and an institution of 
which the mission was justly proud. Many of her old scholars are now 
wives of preachers, teachers and laymen, presiding over Christian homes 
and training a@ new generation in the ways they were taught by their 
faithful teacher. 

After laboring in this school for sixteen years, her health failed, and 
she went to Japan for a change, and she soon started a similar school in 
the city of Nagoya and carried it on with success for five or six years, 
but poor health required her to give it up and return to the U.S. A. 
For the last ten years she has been connected with a training school for 
missionaries at Fredericksberg, Va,, where she died, after a brief illness 
brought on by a cold, on March 23rd, in the seventy-fifth year of her 
age. Though compelled to leave China and though deeply interested in 
her work in Japan and the U. S. A. her interest in the work here never 
abated, and she would have joyfully returned to it had her health 
permitted it. 


Hanacuow, May 12th, 1902. 


Educational Department. 


Rev. J. A. SItssy, Editor. 


Conducted in the interests of the ‘* Educational Association of China.” 


Local Associations and their Relation to the National 
Association.* 
BY REV. W. BRIDIE, CANTON, 


HE relation of the Local Associations to the National Associa- 
a5 tion is the last but by no means the least important and 
practicable of the many subjects that have been bronght 
before this Conference, The practical value of this Conference will 
depend largely on its power to influence existing associations and 
to create associations where they do not at present exist. It is 
perhaps not altogether inappropriate that the introduction of this 
topic should have been entrusted to a member of one of the most 
distant associations, for an association that is truly national will 
make itself felt throughout the land. And now for a few minutes 
I crave the indulgence of this Conference while I present some 
thonghts and suggestions arising out of the consideration of the 
Relation cf the Local Associations to the National Association. 


* Paper read before the Triennial meeting. 
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The first thought is that SHANGHAI IS THE NATURAL HEAD-QUART- 
ERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

This is so self-evident a proposition that it requires only to 
be stated to be accepted. The central position of Shanghai, its 
commercial supremacy, and its leading place in all religious, 
educational, and philanthropic work and euterprise all mark 
it out as the headquarters of the Natioual Association. 

The second thought is that LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS ARE AB- 
SOLUTELY NECESSARY TO THE EXISTENCE AND RAISON D’ETRE OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

Withont these associations the National Association would be 
a misnomer. They are to it what the hands, feet, eyes and ears 
are to the body, or to change the figure, they are the branches bear- 
ing the fruit, the power to produce which has been largely stimulat- 
ed by the National Association. 

The third point is that To BE EFFECTIVE THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION MUST BE ENTRUSTED WITH LARGE POWERS. 

The idea underlying this suggestion is that the conditions 
affecting educational work in China are pretty mach the same 
throughout, and the representative association must be in a posi- 
tion to act speedily and decisively in the name of the educational 
associatious of China whenever the time comes requiring such action. 
It is quite within the range of probability that in the near future 
questions of grave importance affecting the work of education in 
China, may arise, demandiug immediate action. A body like the 
National Association could act promptly and with a power that 
would carry great weight as representing the educational associa- 
tions of China. Local associations will best therefore serve their 
own interests by working in the heartiest accord with the national 
association. It follows from this that the national association must 
be thoroughly representative. 

The fourth point suggested for consideration is that INasmucH 
AS THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION DEPENDS 
ENTIRELY ON ITS THOROUGHLY REPRESENTATIVE CHARACTER, RE- 
SOLVED THAT WE DO EVERYTHING IN OUR POWER TO BRING ABOUT 
A CLOSER RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN IT AND THE LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS, 

In connection with this it is suggested that minor conferences 
representing sections of China, meet every year. The presence at 
these conferences of delegates from the National Association, familiar 
with the whole field of ‘educational work in China, would greatly 
add to the value of these gatherings. These annnal conferences, 
meeting in the chief cities of China, would in many ways help for- 
ward educational work in these different centres. The groups of 
minor conferences might be as follows :— | 
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1, Norta-Cuina.—Peking, Tientsin, and North-China, inclnd- 
ing perhaps Corea. 

2, CENTRAL Cx1Na.—Hankow and beyond, and places between 
Nanking and Hankow. 

3. SHANGHAI, ETC.—Ni ingPo, Soochow, Nanking and Chin- 

kiang. 
4. Sourn Cuina.—Canton, Hongkong, Swatow, Amoy and 
perhaps Foochow. 

The fifth point is, WHAT CAN BE DONE TO BIND THE ASSOCIA- 
TIONS CLOSER TOGETHER AND GENERALLY TO ADVANCE THE WORK OF 
EDUCATION AND EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN CHINA ? 

Under this head I respectfully submit two suggestions: the 
first is a paid secretary, who will devote the whole of his time to 
the interests of the association, and the second is a monthly paper or 
magazine devoted entirely to education, . 

I firmly believe that the time has come for the appointment 
of a paid secretary, who of course must be a man of large attain- 
ments, conversant with the educational problems of- China, an 
educational expert and an enthusiast in the cause of Christian 
education. What would our Bible Societies be without their secreta- 
ries travelling all over China? The need of a man to give himself 
- up to the work of fostering education is none the less urgent. 

AN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY PAPER DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO 
THE CAUSE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OUGHT TO BE FORTHWITH 
ESTABLISHED, 

In making this suggestion we are not forgetfal of the excellent 
service the CHINESE RECORDER has rendered and is rendering 
to education in China by giving considerable space to educational 
news. This has been so well done that the need has come fur an 
organ to represent the Educational Association and education in 
China. 

My last point is that PERHAPS NEVER IN THE HISTORY OF ANY 
COUNTRY HAVE THE OPPORTUNITIES BEFORE THE CHRISTIAN EDUCAT- 
1ONIST BEEN AS GREAT AS THEY ARE AT PRESENT IN CHINA. , 

How few of the fervent hopes for the speedy redemption of 
China that were so freely expressed two years ago have been realis- 
ed. Politically, and as far as the government of China goes, we 
are to-day just about where we were before the Boxer outbreak. 


But there is one great exception to this dishearteuing retrospect. — 


I refer to the unparalleled aud widespread desire on the part of 
literary classes of China to learn Euglish. ‘The key of the situa- 
tion is held by the Chiistian educators, but we may be sare con- 
ditionally. If we avail ourselves of this most extraordinary and 
God-given opportunity of reaching the classes that have been the 
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hereditary enemies of the gospel and progress generally, it will be 
a long step towards the redemption of this empire. In this 
consummation—so devontly to be wished—the Edacational Associa- 
tion of China can render immense service locally and very specially 
throngh a thoroughly organized and representative national 
association in Shanghai. 


Notes. 


HE Triennial Meeting has seen fit to elect the present editor 
to the position of Editorial Secretary, a position which was 
last year accepted temporarily when Rev. E, T. Williams 

found it necessary to resign. We trast that our friends will assist 
us in the work that has fallen to our lot and help by their contri- 
bations and suggestions to make the Educational Department of 
the RECORDER a helpful adjanct of our educational work. 


We have received several books which we would like to notice 
in this number of the RecorpDER, but after the rather exhansting 
work of the Triennial we do not feel equal to mach work in the 
editorial line this month. 


The Fourth Triennial Meeting of the Educational Association of 
China was the largest and in many respects the most interesting 
and profitable yet held. The attendance of members was 129 ; at 
last Triennial there were ninety-five. The membership has increas- 
ed from 189 to 249, We cannot attempt a report in this namber of 
the RecorDER, but will only add in this connection that we do not 
remember to have attended an educational convention when there 
was a larger percentage of good, solid, practical suggestion and a 
smaller percentage of empty theorizing. It was a real good work- 
ing convention, and we believe will be fraitfal in practical results. 


Officers and Committees. 


HE following is a list of officers and committees elected at the 
Fourth Triennial Meeting of the Educational Association of 
China for the triennium ending in May, 1905 :— 


ev. O. F, Wisyex, D.D. 
Vice-P nts eee eee eee eee Rev, Gro. A. STvaRr. M.D, 
General Editor ... ... Rev. A. P. Parker, D.D, 
General Secretary... ... (C. M. Lacy Sirxs, Ph.D, 
Editorial Secretary Rev. J. A, Sissy, 


Treasurer ... Rev. W. N, 
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Publication Committee 


Committee on 
Names 


Committee on and 


Terms 


Committee to prepare in to | 
Chinese Government 


Committee on Bible Instruction 


Committee on Courses of Study 


Committee on Mandarin Romanization... 


General Committee on Romanization ... 


Committee on Kindergarten 


NOTES. 
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‘Rev. A. P. Parker, D.D. Chairman, 
Rev. W, N. Hayes, D,D, 

C. M Lacy Sites. 

Rev, W. N, Bitton, 

Miss H. L. Richardson. 

Rev, W. P. Bentley. 

Prof. E, R, Lyman. 

Rev. J. A, Silsby, Secretary, 


F. L. H, Pott, D.D, 
J. A. Silsby. 
» D. L. Anderson, D.D. 


é: D. Z. Sheffield, D.D, 


Rev. John Darroch, 

Miss M, C. Robinson. 

Rev. D, MacGillivray. 
» G&. D. Wilder. 


il C. W. Mateer, D.D. 
A. P. Parker, D.D, 
G. A. Stuart, M.D. 
F. Ohlinger. 
» E.G. Tewksbury. 


(Rev, Y. J. Allen, D.D. 

» D. Z. Sheffield, D.D, 

» H.H. Lowry, D.D. 

»». Timothy Richard, D.D‘, D.Lit, 
Griffith John, D. D. 

C. W. Mateer, D.D,, LL.D. 

»» A. P. Parker, D.D. 

‘Rt, Rev. J. C. Hoare, Bishop of Victoria. 


Rev, D. W. Lyon, 
Miss M. C. Andrews, 
S, M. Bosworth, 
Rev. H, W. Luce. 
»» J. Jackson, 


Rev. A. P. Parker, D.D, 
D. Z. Sheffield, D.D. 
W. M. Hayes, 'D. D. 
» L. P. Peet, M.A. 

» F&F. L. H. Pott, D.D. 


Rev, F. E. Meigs. 
F. W. Baller, 
»» P. Bruce, 
» ov. W. Lowrie. 
» D. W. Lyon. 


‘Rev, F. E. Meigs. 
F. W. Baller, 
J. P, Bruce, 
J. Lowrie, 
D. W. Lyon. 
W. N, Brewster. 
Miss C. E, Hartwell, 
Rev, P. F. Price. 
» A. E. Streets 
» J. A. Silsby, Secretary. 


Miss E. Gary. 

Mrs. H. W. Boone, 
Rev, I. T. Headland, 
Miss J. Brown, 

M, E. Sheffield. 
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Our Hook Cable. 


Kk Bf} &. A Catechism of the Higher 
(or more exteu:!ed) Christian Learning. 
American Presbyterian M ssion Press, 
Shanghai. New edition, 1900. 


“Of making many books there 
is no end,” and notices of new 
publications reach us with every 
issue of the Recorper, Literary 
activity is a mark of the new time 
in Protestant missions ; and nobly 
is the Chinese Christian Press ful- 
filling its high purpose. Destined 
to become one of the most powerful 
factors in the regeneration of the 
empire who does not hail with 
satisfaction its enlightening, reform- 
ing, civilizing and evangelizing 
publications. 

There is, however, a danger 
against which we must guard. In 
not a few instances literary work 
of surpassing merit was achieved 
by the older missionaries ; and we 
marvel to think that some of their 
worthiest efforts are not more wide- 
ly known. 

By commending to more general 
notice and use in churches, schools 
and in the homes of converts the 
‘“‘Catechism of the Higher Christian 
Learning” we have no interest to 
serve other than the interest of 
seeing our native converts, leaders, 
teachers, and evangelists well in- 
structed in the Scriptures and in 
the great principles of Christianity. 
Our one desire in penning this 
short notice is that Chinese Chris- 
tian communities may be establish- 
ed, strengthened and settled on the 
best and surest foundations, The 
book is not included in the cata- 
logue of any Tract Society to which 
we belong. It is published by the 
Rhenish Missionary Society, with 
which Society we have not the 
honour to be connected. 

In classing the qualities of our 
books it is necessary to make 
accurate distinctious ; and in calling 


attention to the merits of this 
volume we are serving the cause of 
the gospel in China. 

The author, Mr. Genihr the 
elder, reached China for the first 
time in 1847 to enter, under the 
auspices of the Rhenish Missionary 
Society, the interior of Kwang- 
tung, where he laboured till his 
death in 1864. 

Whilst the books that he com- 
posed all testify to the scholarly 
skill, conscientious thoroughness, 
wise adaptation to conditions and 
earnest evangelical zeal of the 
writer the volume under review 
has, we think, peculiar worth that 
needs only to be known in order to 
be appreciated. 

Copies of the first impression 
were in great demand and the 
supply was soun exhausted. A 
reissue in 1862 was also quickly 
sold. A third edition was published 
in Foochow after. Mr. Genahr’s 
death. The present issue, edited 
by the author’s son and successor 
in the mission field, is therefore the 
fourth edition of the Catechism of 
Higher Christian Learning. 

It would not be easy to find 
within the same compass of 188 
pages (English) the substance of 
Christian belief expressed more 
compendiously or incisively. One 
object of the author has been to 
answer clearly and definitely ques- 
tions which must arise in the mind 
of every intelligent Chinese who 
embraces Christianity. The in- 
formation given is concise, compre- 
hensive, pointed and helpful. Take 
the following iustances :— 

In the section on Eschatology 
the question is put: Are all the 
burial and mourning customs of the 
Chinese proper to be followed? The 
detailed answer to which inquiry is 
given with the care demanded by 
the nature of the subject, so that 
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it furnishes the guidance and aid 
needed by the Chinese convert who 
desires to show that Christianity, 
whilst not countenancing idolatry, 
ennobles and enriches filial piety. 
Again as respects astrology, divina- 
tion, fortune-telling, geomancy and 
the many other superstitious prac- 
tices that have grown up like 
dense undergrowth, with roots 
interlacing and _ branches inter- 
twining under the spreading tree 
of heathenism, a certain course 
is marked out for the Christian, 
and by following the injunctions 
of the book he will be kept from 
wandering in the forbidden paths 
of superstition and idolatry. It is 
a great advantage for the Chinese 
convert to know assuredly what 
the new religion requires from him 
when face to face with perplexity, 
doubt, or difficu'ty, arising out of 
former relations with the old reli- 
gion or present relations with his 
heathen kinsfolk and acquaint- 
ance. 

The catechism is moreover a 
repertory of Scripture facts and 
evidence with full and well chosen 
references, Which latter, read in 
connection with the summaries 
which precede them, are suggestive 
sermon outlines for evangelists and 
teachers. Good examples of these 
are: The answer relating to the 
humiliation and exaltation of Jesus 
as prefigured in the Old Testament, 
the replies to the questions on 
hindrances to repentance and what 
are the evidences of a living faith, 
what faults are to be guarded 
against in the training of children, 
how are faithful teachers designat- 
ed in the Scripture, and what does 
the Bible teach concerning unfaith- 
ful teachers, what are the duties 
of pastors and_ teachers,—-these 
are some of the inquiries made and 
answered in a manner at once 
enlightening and convincing. 

We may add that unlike the 
Chinese classic from which its 
title is derived, this book does in 
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truth and from the Christian stand- 
point teach fully and effectively 
how to illustrate illustrious virtue, 
to love the people, and to rest in 
the highest excellence. 

We wish with what the poet 
Pope calls a “decent boldness” to 
recommend this catechism for study 
in Chinese homes, schools, and 
churches, 

It has always seemed to us that 
much can be said in favour of the 
eatechistic method of teaching and 
writing. It lends itself to concise 
forcefulness of expression. . 

So many of our intelligent con- 
verts and teachers have yet to 
learn that language is the vehicle 
of thought and memory the hand- 
maid of the mind. Christianity 
seeking to glorify the “spirit that 
giveth life,’ must give the first 
place to facts and principles and 
the second place to form and lan- 
guage in its books. When this 
lesson of inestimable value has been 
learned we shall have advanced 
much farther than we are to-day in 
the art of conveying Christian 
instruction alike to heathen, to 
inquirers, and to converts. Mr. 
Gen&hr’s work will do much to 
impress on the Chinese the re- 
quirements of Christianity in its 
all-sided appeal to their practical 
life. No man after reading this 
book need ask the question, Why: 
should I join a Christian church, 
or associate myself in any way 
with the foreign teaching ? 


Tuomas W. Pearce. 


The Conference Commentary on the 
Psalms. By Rev. Hampden C, Du- 
Bose, D.D. 

It has been said, and rightly 
said, that no single Book of Script- 
vre had ever taken such hold on 
the hearts of Christendom as the 
Book of Psalms. It is extremely 
interesting to read the testimonies 
borne to the Psalter by the greatest 
and holiest among the followers 
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of Christ in all ages. ‘ Although,” 
says Ambrose, “all divine Scripture 
breathes the grace of God, yet 
sweet beyond all others is the Book 
of Psalms. What is more delight- 
ful than a Psalm? It is the bene- 
diction of the people, the praise 
of God, the thanksyiving of the 
multitude, the voice of the church, 
the harmonious confession of our 
faith.” ‘What words did I utter to 
Thee,” says Augustine, “on those 
Psalms? How was my love to Thee 


inflamed thereby? Howdid [learn . 


to recite them, were it possible, 
through the whole world, against 
the proud swelling of men?” “ But 
what is the Psalter,” says Luther, 
“but prayer to God and praise to 
God, that is, a book of hymns? 
Therefore the most blessed Spirit 
of God, the Father of orphans, and 
the teacher of infants, seeing that 
we know not what or how we 
ought to pray, as the apostle saith, 
and desiring to help our infirmi- 
ties, after the manner of school- 
masters who compose for children 
letters or short prayers, that they 
may send them to their parents, so 
prepared for us in this Book the 
words and feelings with which 
we should address our Heaven- 
ly Father and pray concerning 
those things which in other 
Books He had taught us we 
ought to do and to copy, that so 
a man may not feel the want of 
anything which is of import to his 
eternal salvation.” ‘This Book,” 
says Calvin, “‘am I wont to style 
an anatomy of all parts of the soul, 
for no one will discover in himself 
a single feeling whereof the image 
is not reflected in this mirror. 
Nay, all griefs, sorrows, fears, 
doubts, hopes, cares, and anxie- 
ties—in short, all those tumultuous 
agitations wherewith the minds of 
men are wont to be tossed—-the 
Holy Ghost hath here represented 
to the life.” Donne says: “The 
Psalms are the Manna of the 
Church.” Such testimonies are in- 


numerable; and they all go to show 
that we have in this wonderful 
Book what Calvin calls a treasury 
of varied and splendid wealth. 
“How varied and how splendid 
the wealth which this treasury con- 
tains, it is difficult to describe in 
words; whatever I shall say, I 
know full well must fall far short 
of its worth.” So spoke this pro- 
found thinker and deeply spiritual- 
ly minded man. To his own soul 
the Psalms were an exhaustless 
mine of wealth; and he knew that 
what they were to him this they 
had been, and were, to tens of 
thousands of God’s children in the 
midst of the varied perplexities aud 
trials of life. } 

It is an interesting fact, a 
fact specially noticed by Mr. Glad- 
stone, that of two hundred and 
fifty-three actual citations from the 
Old Testament found in the pages 
of the New, no less than one hun- 
dred and sixteen are from the sin- 
gle Book of Psalms, and that a 
similar proportion holds with most 
of the early fathers (“The Im- . 
pregnable Rock of Holy Scripture.”) 
Mr. Gladstone points out the fact 
as a conspicuous illustration of the 
importance attached to the Psalms 
by the New Testament writers and 
the primitive church. | 

The position which the Psalter 
has occupied through all these 
centuries in the public worship of 
the church and the private life of 
Christians has been supreme and 
altogether unique. In the church 
of Rome and the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, the Psalms occupy a 
prominent place, and in other Prot- 
estant churches they are thrown 
into metrical versions and used in 
the place of hymns. The Psalter, 
through all the Christian ages, has 
been “the prime and paramount 
manual of devotion for all the 
Christian races in all their diver- 
sities of character and circum- 
stances.” The church can boast of 
other manuals. of devotion; but 
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they all sink into utter insigni- 
ficance as compared with this mar- 
vellous collection of Psalms, and 
hymns, and spiritual songs. 

What place are the Psalms to 
occupy in the church in China in 
the days tocome? At the present 
time the native church in China is 
lamentably ignorant of the Psalms, 
except, perhaps, in the episcopal 
communion. The distribution of 
the Psalms inthe Anglican Liturgy, 
and the provision made for the 
recital of some portions of them in 
the Sunday, and even daily ser- 
vices, cannot but familiarise the 
members of this particular com- 
munion with the words of the 
Psalter, to say the least. In the 
other branches of the Protestant 
church in this land, not much 
attention, I fear, is paid even to the 
public reading of this precious por- 
tion of God’s Word. What about 
the private reading of the Book? 
Speaking from my own experience, 


‘I can only say that the Psalms do. 


not seem to me to have, so far, 
made a deep impression on the 
minds of our church members, 
They certainly have not laid hold 
of the heart of the native church. 


And yet the truths of this Book | 


are the very truths which the 
Chinese convert stands in special 
need of. Here he is constantly 
reminded of God’s personality, holi- 
ness, mercifulness, infinitude, and 
unity; of the reality of spiritual 
communion, not only between man 
and God but between God and 
man, and the individual man; of 
the great fact of sin, the heinous- 
ness of sin, and God’s hatred of 
sin; of the nature of repent- 
ance, the absolute need of personal 
holiness, and the blessedness of the 
divine forgiveness. These are 
among the great lessons taught in 
this Book, and they are the very 
lessons which the convert in China 
must learn and learn thoroughly 
if he is ever to be a worthy wem- 
ber of the kingdom of God. And 


\ 


I would add that there is not a 


single Book of Scripture so well 
adapted for the inculcation of these 
momentous truths on the minds of 
the Chinese Christians as the Book 
of Psalms. 

And yet, as a matter of fact, the 
Christians in China have not taken 
greatly to this wonderful Book. 
They have no appreciation of its 
real worth; it has not become to 
them the manna that it is to us; 
they have developed no special 
taste for it. They look upon it as 
a book difficult to understand and 
as having nothing in it of special 
value to themselves. This is not a 
desirable state of things, and every 
effort should be made by the 
missionaries to secure for the Book 
its rightful place in the thoughts 
and affections of their converts. 
One cause, probably the main 
cause, of this indifference is ignor- 
ance of the meaning of the Book 
and of its spiritual value. What 
we need then is to familiarize the 
converts with the Book. We must 
make more use of it in public wor- 
ship. We must try and get the 
converts to read it at their homes, 
and do all we can to help them to 
understand its contents and feel its 
fascination. In our theological 
institutions we should make a 
thorough knowledge of the Psalms 
an essential part of the mental 
furniture of every student, and 
thus make it possible to have them 
regularly and _ intelligently ex- 
pounded at all the mission stations. 

Every earnest effort towards 
making the Psalms a living book 
to the church in China must be 
hailed with unfeigned gratitude by 
every missionary. To this work 
from the gifted pen of Dr. DuBose 
must be accorded a very high place 
among these efforts, if not the high- 
est. The Doctor has written many 
books of great value during his 
long missionary career, for which 
he richly deserves the sincere grati- 
tude of his fellow-workers. But 
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this volume will be regarded, if I 
am not greatly mistaken, as in 
some respects the most valuable 
contribution he has made to the 
literature of the church in China. 
This is a volume of which any 
author might well be proud. The 
work is well done, and deserves 
the heartiest commendation. Be- 
sides comments, each Psalm has an 
introduction and a metrical version. 
The comments are lucid expositions 
of the meaning of the sacred text; 
the references are numerous and 
well chosen ; and the metrical ver- 
sion, which is a very successful 
attempt at popularizing the Psalms, 
lends to the whole work a peculiar 
interest. With this metrical ver- 
sion in their hands, many of the 
converts will not find it difficult to 
learn the Psalter by heart. 

No one can read this commen- 
tary without being convinced that 
the author is soundly orthodox, 
whether looked upon as a theolo- 
gian or a critic. He moves on 
the old lines from beginning to end. 
There are no traces of the higher 
criticism in this work, Well- 
hausen and his erudite disciples 
would have nothing but ineffable 
pity to bestow on the work and its 
authors. It is well, however, that 
Dr. DuBose has not allowed the 
speculations of that school to 
influence his judgment with re- 
gard to what the church in China 
needs at this time. The converts 
will find nothing in this commen- 
tary to perplex the intellect and 
start doubts, whilst they will not 
fail to find much to strengthen 
their faith, deepen their piety, and 
stimulate devotion. 

The style adopted by the author 
deserves a word of commendation. 
It is literary, but not high. It 
may be called Easy Wén-li, a 
style well adapted for a work such 
as this is. The Chinese is good 
and thoroughly idiomatic, and yet 
so clear and simple that the ordi- 
nary reader will have no difficulty 


in making out the sense. The 
author’s aim has been to make this 
portion of God’s Word clear to the 
mind of the reader in every part 
of the empire and precious to his 
heart, and the style which he has 
adopted is the best for the purpose. 
Commentaries written in the “ high 
and elegant Wén” are of little use 
to the church in China at the 
present time. | 

In giving us this work, Dr. 
Du Bose has rendered a great service 
to the cause of missions in this land. 
The missionaries and the converts 
are greatly indebted to him, and it 
is to be hoped that they will show 
their gratitude by making the best 
use of it. Every native pastor, 
evangelist, and preacher should pos- 
sess a copy of this Commentary. 
They will find it exceedingly use- 
ful to them in their work. An 
effort should also be made to get it 
into the homes of the converts. Let 
every convert who can read be in- 
duced to buy a copy. In this way 
an important step would be taken 
towards making the Book of 
Psalms to the church in this land 
what it is to the church in our own 
native lands. 

G. J. 


Report of the China Agency of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society 
for the year ending December 3lst, 
1901. 

The popular agent of the Socie- 
ty, Rev. G. H. Bondtield, after a 
thoughtful review of the situation 
in China, concludes his Report as 
follows 

“Thus the year that commenced 
amid much uncertainty has ended 
with the promise of abundant op- 
portunity. Its early months found 
us waiting before closed doors ; its 
latter months have found us almost 
embarrassed by the demands that 
have been made upon us. With 
humble gratitude we acknowledge 
the goodness of God throughout 
the year. The faith to wait and 
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the strength to serve come alike 
from His gracious hands.” 

Isaues.—The issues were 624,401 
volumes, against 557,159 in 1900 
and 1,035,303 in 1899. The figures 
for the year are over 67,000 in 
advance of those for 1900, but they 
are still 460,000 less than the total 
which had been reached before the 
Boxer outbreak. | 

Complete Bibles have been in 
great demand, and the present 
number is the highest ever issued 
in one year. The proportion of 
New Testaments is fully up to that 
of our best year. Indirectly the 
condition of the country is pretty 
clearly indicated by our totals for 
each quarter’s issues. In the first 
quarter only 89,000 books were 
sent out; in the second the number 
increased to 121,000; in the third 
quarter we reached 146,000 ; whilst 
in the fourth the figures grew to 
261,000. 

Another feature worthy of re- 
mark is the exceptionally large 
issue of Wén-li Scriptures, Only 
ounce (in 1899) has the present 
number been exceeded, 


New Classified and Descriptive Catalogue 
of Current Christian Literature. 1901. 
Wén-li and Mandarin), By D. Mac- 
illivray, Shanghai: Society for the 
Diffusion of Christian and General 
Knowledge among the Chinese, 1902, 
This gatalogue includes no edu- 
cational works, or any 8S. D. K. 
books (although most of their pub- 
lications are entitled to a place in 
it), These are classified elsewhere, 
but the design of the compiler of 
this volume is to show: 1. What 
Christian literature has _ been 
issued in China. 2. To indicate 
how the work has been done. 3. To 
help book-buyers and bookmakers. 
The Shanghai Mercury, in a lead- 
ing article, with which we hearti- 
ly agree, says :— 
**If the ordinary work of the mission- 


ary is so little known to the man in the 
street, that ignorance must be multi- 
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— many fold when we mention the 
iterature which the missionary uses 
as one of his most valuable allies. 
In fact there is a vaguo idea in some 
minds, derived doubtless from an- 
cient travellers’ tales, that the mise- 
sionary has never really learned the 
language and hence is quite incapable 
of writing a book in Chinese. If such 
persons could only take a look into a 
catalogue which now lies before us 
they would experience a wonderful 
mental clarification. The well-known 
Society for the Diffusion of Christian 
and General Knowledge has recently 
issued a Catalogue of Current Chris- 
tian Literature, and by so doing, has 
laid the whole missionary body under 
obligation. We have examined it and 
are in @ position to say that it is ideal 
in its way. Most catalogues resolve 
themselves into mere price-lists, while 
no light is shed on. the contents or 
design of the various works, Most 
purchasers are quite at sew as to what 
works to choose out of the list, Now 
with’ this catalogue therd will be no 
difficulty, for every important book is 
here described and its value estimated. 
We see in this also all books of eight 
societies brought together and minute- 
ly classified. One can easily guess that 
a good deal of the early literature has 
necessarily become obsolete, for the 
missionaries like to keep up to date, 
Ouly actually current books are includ- 
A few books of the earliest mission- 
aries, however, survive and are still pop- 
ular. Some idea of the extent of the 
current literature may be learned from 
the fact that eighty-six separate head- 
ings are needed to cover the whole 
field. The descriptions spread over 
eighty-nine pages, and over 526 works 
are classified, some of them hundreds 
of pages in length, and in several 
volumes, In Commentaries alone we 
find fifty-three works. Other subjects 
are Old Testament History, Bible 
Stories, Harmony, Introduction to the 
Bible, Six sorts of Catechism, Life and 
Words of Christ, Theology, Sermons, 
Apologetics, the Christian Church, 
Stories, Allegories, Devotional and Prac- 
tical, Sin, Particular Sins, Aids to Ho» 
liness, Religions of the World, etc., etc. 
We are pleased to note that a special 
place is assigned to works by native 
Christians, showing that something 
is being done by the Chinese them- 
selves to produce home-grown litera- 

ture,’ 


Mr. MacUillivray has accom- 


plished what he set out todoin a 


W. 


most creditable way, 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTs. 


Annual report of the Tungkun 
Medical Missionary Hospital in 
connection with the Rhenish Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The Christian Morality, by Rev. 
J. A. B, Cook, 

Britain’s Opium Harvest; and 
an Appeal to Lord Salisbury. 

Healing and Preaching. The 
Hangchow Medical Mission Re- 
port. 

Toong-Woo Nyoeh Pau. Rev. 
W. B. Burke, business manager ; 
Rev. J. A. Silsby, editor. 

Annual report of the General 


Hospital of the M. E. Church, | 


Chungking. 


Third annual report of the West 
China Religious Tract Society. 

Annual report of the Medical 
Missionary Society in China. 

Report of the Tientsin Inter- 
mediate School for Chinese boys. 

Annual report of the C. M.S. 
Medical Mission, Fuhning. 

Report of the Itinerant Mission, 
Wonsan, Corea. 

Report of the American Presby- 
terian Mission Press, Beirut, Syria. 

Annual report of the National 
Bible Society of Scotland. 

Missionary Characteristics, by 
Observer, reprinted from the Shang- 
hai Mercury. We hope to notice 
this at greater length in a future 
issue. 


Gvitorial Comment, 


WE aonderstand that a section 
of onr readers heaved a sigh of 
relief as they came to the word 
“conclusion” near the end of 
last mounth’s instalment of Dr. 
Mateer’s discussion of the word 
Shén. We fear they may find 
their patience subjected to a re- 
newed strain when they see a 
further instalment in the present 
namber. We hasten to say that 
the series of articles will come to 
a conclasion with one or, at most, 
with two more nambers. The 
word “ conclaston ” in the May is- 
sue did not refer to the series as a 
whole but to the special division 
or head then under discussion 
This month’s instalment is an in- 
tegral part of the treatment of 
the whole subject and contains 
many interesting quotations 
showing the wide range of use 
which the word in question has 
in Chinese. 

At the same time we feel 

bound to say that another 


section of our readers have 
® high appreciation of Dr, 
Mateer’s articles, which they 
read with both pleasure and prof- 
it. Many of the younger mis- 
sionaries especially are thankfal 
to Dr. Mateer for the thorough 
and scholarly way in which he 
has presented the subject. It 
should be noted that he is not 
discussing the term question as 
such but simply the proper mean- 
ing of one Chinese word. We 
would also remind our readers 
that frequently we have increased 
the number of pages of the 
RECORDER so as to prevent other 
matter being crushed ont, 


Tre Fonrth Triennial Meeting 
of the Educational Association 
of Chiua, which was held May 
21-24 in Shanghai, bronght to- 
gether a larger number of those 
who are engaged in educational 
work than any previous educa- 
tional conference, and all seem 
to agree that the meeting was a 
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sncecess in every way. The pro- 
gramme furnished a feast of good 
things, and the addresses, papers 
and discussions were for the most 
part timely, practical and replete 
with helpfal suggestions. The 
condition of the Chinese empire 
called forth able papers on sub- 
jects suggested by the nunsual 
activity throughout the empire 
in the line of educational reform, 
and much attention was given 
to the position of the Christian 
educationist iv relation to varions 
educational movements, reaching 
and influencing the officials and 
the scholar class, adjusting him- 
self to new conditions and mak- 
ing use of new opportunities, ete, 


THE larger part of the pro- 
gramie, however, related to prac- 
tical every-day topics, and the 
subject of elementary education 
received more attention than iu 
some of the former meetings. Per- 
haps no subject elicited a more 
iuterested consideration than that 
of kindergartens, which for the 
first time had a place on the 
programme of the Association, 
and the subject of Romanization 
was given more than usual prom- 
inence by the appointment of 
two committees to take the 
matter into consideration and 
endeavor to further the interests 
of a reform which bids fair to 
assume increasiug prominence 
in the near fatnre. Doubtless 
the editor of the Educational 
Department will have a report 
ready for next month’s RecorpDER. 

* * * 

Ir we were to criticise the 
programme for this year, we 
would. say that it was too fall, 
and wonld suggest that a little 
more time for discussion and for 
a more thorough consideration 
of the business brought before 
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the Association might be of ad- 
vantage, even at the expense of 
& more restricted programme 
and the leaving out of snbjects 
which have been cousidered at 
previous meetings. 


We would congratulate the 
Educational Association upon 
its successful completion of an- 
other trienninm. This is the 
twelfth year. since its organiza. 
tion and the twenty-filth since 
the School and Text Book Series 
Committee was appointed by the 
First Geveral Missionary Con- 
ference of 1877. Since that time 
the Association hus grown in 
numbers and in influence, and 
has accomplished mach in the 
way of uniting and making more 
effective the efforts of mission- | 
ary aud Christian educationists . 
throughout the Chinese empire, 


Ir mast have been a disap- 
— to many that Rev. 

imothy Richard, D.D., the pres- 
ident of the Educational As- 
sociation, was not able to be 
present at this ‘Triennial. He 
left in the beginning of April for 
Peking and Tai-ynan-fa, in his 
capacity as director of the new 
Shansi university, in order to see 
it started. We hear that in Pe- 
king, in company with Rev. Moir 
Duncan, the president, and Mr. 
Nystrom, ove of the professors, 
Dr. Richard had an interesting 
interview with Prince Ching, who 
was qnite in favor of complete 
toleration. We are glad to hear 
that all the way to Tai-yaan-fa 
the party received a hearty 
welcome and every manifesta- 


tion of respect. 
* 


It is the day of Syndicates in 
the world. People are realizing 
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more than ever that union is 
strength. We note with satis- 
factiou that the Churches of 
several denominations are con- 
templating union on the mission 
fields of the world; not a anion 
with each other but with the 
native churches who, in the main, 
hold similar beliefs. The great 
Baptist, Methodist and Presby- 
terian denominations seem 
bued with this idea. In this effort 
at combination, missionaries will 
tuke the initiative. The Presby- 
terians are united in Japan and 
Mexico, and much has been done 
towards onion in [udia by mis- 
sionaries who are waiting for the 
home Charch to follow their 
lead. 

At the Presbyterian Conference 
in Shanghai last year, at which 
both English aud American 
Churches were represented, a 
movement was inangurated to 
unite the Presbyterian Churches 
in China. jommittees were 
appointed to brivg abont this 
end, and are now at work with 
the most encouraging results. 


* 


OnE important ontcome of this 
Conference is the establishment 
of a weekly religions newspaper 
in Mandarin and Wén-li. The 
Confereuce elected the Rev. S. 
Isett Woodbridge, of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Mission U. S. 
A., Editor-in-Chief, and each 
mission has appoiuted one As- 
sociate Editor to assist him in the 
work. The missions represented 
are the English, Irish, Scotch, 
Reformed (Dutch), Cumberland, 
Northern and Southern Presby- 
terians. The Chinese Christian 
Intelligencer thas has the sapport 
of a large body of men and women 
well infurmed on Chinese Charch 
matters, who will support the 


enterprise with the best wisdom, 
experience and learning the 
denomination affords. 


Dr. H. C. DuBoss says :—“ A 
well-condncted religions news- 
paper has been aptly compared 
with the circulation of the blood 
through the veins and arteries, 
giving strength and vitality to 
the whole body. A weekly reli- 
gious paper in a heathen land is 
a church bell calling the native 
Christians to sanctify God’s 
Sabbath and reverence His sanc- 
taary. It is a messenger of 
Christ speaking from a thonsand 
pulpits and in ten thonsand 
homes. Its wide distribution is 
one of the special objects of the 
missionary’s labors, for, while 
the doctrinal tract or theological 
com pend—sometimes rejected as 
published years ago—is often 
mechanically perased, the news- 
paper is eagerly devoured in this 
age when periodical literatare 
has come tothe front, Ontside 
the bounds of the Church there 
is opened a field for journalistic 
colportage, especially among the 
large class now friendly to our 
teachings.” 

The Christian [Intelligencer 
will be published for the Church, 
the family and the home. 

* 


WE regret that the Book Table 
notice of the Report of the China 
Agency of the Britishand Foreign 
Bible Society has been crushed 
over to this late issue. It is a 
notable report, fur whilst there 
have been untoward circam- 
stances, in no recent year has 
the resalt of the work yielded 
richer encouragement. A _ spe- 
cially cheering fact brought ont 
in the Report is the manover in 
which, in so mauy places, the 
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colporteuar has proved a true 

evangelist. 
* * 

In spite of printing eight 

extra pages in this issue we have 

been compelled to leave over to 
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next month Correspondence ” 
and “ Diary of Events” as well 
as some reviews of new books, 
a tribute to the late Dr. Kerr, 
and an account of the recent 
Toronto Convention. 


lissionary 


A Mid-winter Trip to the 
Stations of the Chris- 
tian and Missionary 
Alliance in Northern 
Shansi, Chihli, and on 
the Mongolian Fron- 
tier, via T*ai-yuen-fu. 

BY MRS J. WOODBERRY. 


At the eleventh hour, apparently, 
we were authorized by cablegram 
to settle the claims of the Chris- 
tian and Missionary Alliance with 
the Chinese government. Wesaid: 
“* My times are in Thy hand,” and 
went forward to T‘ai-yuen-fu. Just 
previously, tne W.-C. Daily News 
under “The Indemnity Question 
Again” said: “It is satisfactory 
to be able to report that the indem- 
nity to Chinese Christians connect- 
ed with the Protestant societies at 
work in this province, has now all 
been paid over, with but one ex- 
ception. In the extreme north, a 
society called the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance’ has been at 
work for some years. Last year 
the missionaries of that Society were 
either killed or driven away. And 
since that ‘time no one has been 
appointed to consult with the 
local authorities concerning the 
converts, by the New York Board. 
But they have not been wholly 
neglected, having already receiv- 
ed a proportion of the Tis. 40,000 
advanced by the governor last 
spring. This was distributed 
among them by a Christian with 
the degree of Siu-ts‘ai, named 


Kao Ta-lin, counected with - the 


English Baptist Mission. So well 
did he perform his work that he has 
been appointed a wei-yuen in con- 
nection with the Foreign Bureau, 
and deputed by the governor to go 
back and settle finally the claims 
of the converts of the C. and M. A.” 

We replied that Rev. D. W. 
LeLacheur had been appointed, 
but at too early a period ; that he 
had since died in Africa. 

The above notice was the first 
link in the chain of God’s prov- 
idential leading, the second was 
the cablegram, the third was the 
return of Mr. Orr-Ewing, of the 
C. I. M., from T‘ai-yuen-fu, where 
he had arranged similar matters, and 
who encouraged us to go at once, 
by reporting the kindness of the 
officials, and particularly of HE. 
Shen Taotai, managing director of 
the Foreign Bureau, appointed 
by the Throne to negotiate, as 
plaintiff for the five Protestant 
societies involved in the troubles 
of Shansi. Mr. Orr-Ewing’s tele- 
gram on our behalf was answered 
by an invitation to proceed to Pao- 
ting-fu and a promise to meet us 
there with yovernment escort. 
We summoned a favorite student- 
evangelist from Siang-t‘an, Hunan, 
and after his betrothal to a lady in 
Shanghai, who would accompany 
him into Hunan on his return, went 
to Tientsin on the last boat north, 
December 9th. The next indica- 
tion of providential leading was the 
finding, unexpectedly, of August 
Larson, of Kalgan, in Tientsin. His 
knowledge of our Swedish Mission 
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was a hundred-fold greater than 
ours, although we had been business 
agents for them during five years’ 
residence in Tientsin. Mr. Larson 
also sent us to Mr. H, C. Shiern, 
telegraph engineer, at the Astor 


‘ House, who had been collecting 


valuable information in Kalgan. 
Ladeu, therefore, with all their store 
of knowledge, aud freshly equipped 
with fur garments, we visited our 
U. 8. Minister, Mr. Conger, in Pe- 
king. In addition to Mr. Ragsdale’s 
consular letter, received in Tientsin, 
we were given passports and a per- 
sonal letter of introduction by Mr. 
Conger. 

Staying over night at the palace 
of Duke Téh, the temporary home 
of the American Board Mission, 
we learned that the duke and 
duchess had become Christians 
and would receive baptism if the 
Empress-Dowager (Duke Teéh’s 
aunt) would grant her consent. 
We arrived the next night with 
Mr. Kung, our student interpreter, 
in Pao-ting-fu, and were hospitably 
received at the new missionary 
home of the American Presbyterian 
Mission, by Rev. J. W. Lowrie, who 
already had a party of sixteen 
missionaries temporarily under 
his roof—Rev. Horace Houlding’s. 
Rev. Lowrie handed us Shen 
Taotai’s letter of welcome, which 
he translated for us into English 
and introduced us to Ch‘ien Pao- 
chen, our wei-yuen, who had 
arrived with escort from the Shansi 
capital. The letter was frank and 
charming; the deputy Ch‘ien, a 
kind, gentle old man, richly 
dressed, received us in the Chinese 
guest-hall; and all arrangements 
were satisfactorily completed. 


Chairs would be provided for our . 


journey and our every wish con- 
sidered. This was delightful ! 

The new French railway to 
Ch‘ing-ting-fu was not quite open 
to the public, but special per- 
mission was obtained to go in 
company with a mandarin, who 


had secured transport. Our jour- 
ney was divided into three parts, 
with three different deputies. The 
first was from Shanghai to T*ai- 
yuen-fu, the second from T‘ai-yuen 
north to Kuei-hua-ch‘eng (the head- 
quarters of our Swedish Mission), 
and through several cities where 
were stations, to Ta-tung-fu; the 
third began in Ta-tung and ended 
in Peking, vid Kalgan. In all, 
70,000 li. The route was new to 
us after leaving Pao-ting-fu. 

At Huai-lu, we began the 
mountain ascent, and memories of 
the Green party and their heroic 
sufferings and witness for Christ 
made the ground seem holy. The 
bewitching beauty of the scenery 
never ceased to charm. This high- 
way over the mnountain-tops was so 
unique and the people around us 
seemed to be walking over the heads 
of their fellow-men in the valleys 
below, 

Ou Christmas day, as we ap- 
proached Ping-ting-chou, we saw 
the manger, the shepherds, the inn, 
real as never before. 1t would have 
sounded quite in harmony had the 
anels sang “ Peace on earth, good 
will to men.” We were whirled 
for three days in the air currents 
on these breezy heights in a way 
that threatened to demolish our 
chairs. The tops blew off repeated- 
ly, and I was so chilled by the rare, 
cold mountain air that I was car- 
ried into the city with my chair 
facing that of my husband’s, It 
was a grand welcome! Bands and 
guns, banners and soldiers, vied 
with each other to outdo the 
rest. And the six mandarins who 
welcomed us were progressive and 
entertaining beyond the average. 
Our “banquet,” of thirty-six high- 
ly colored and flavored dishes, was 
partaken of together, alone in this 
mountain village, far from home; 
yet we were happy with Christmas _ 

Oy. 
The program was essentially the 
same all the way ; couriers came on 
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swift horses, bowing low and pre- 
senting crimson cards of welcome; 
then hastened back to have all in 
readiness. Arriving we were ush- 
ered intu the best suite of rooms 
in the inn, draped artistically, with 
braziers of glowing charcoal and 
cups of fragrant tea in welcome 
readiness, The k‘angs were either 
very cold or painfully hot, The 
president magistrates, from two to 
a dozen, called immediately, without 
any interval in which to make our 
toilet, and after an audience in 
state, we descended to the common 
every-day duty of eating—usually 
a fine feast that had been carried 
twenty-five or fifty If time 
permitted, we returned our calls, 
and tokens of regard were ex- 
changed. The governor, Ts‘en Ch‘un- 
hsuan, was coming in the opposite 
direction to meet the Court at 
Chiing-ting-fu and Peking, The 
inns were ready for us all, either 
coming or going ; it Was a memor- 
able week for the inn-keepers. We 
met the governor outside the small 
village of Huai-shi-p‘u, We had 
dined ; he was about to enter the 
same inn and follow suit. Our 
equipages were not dissimilar, his 
had a little more tinsel, and his 
guard of soldiers was much greater. 
We alike had official chairs, carried 
by eight men, mounted police (there 
being a police station every fifty 
lt), imperial soldiers, now more, 
now less, attendants’ litters, mules 
and horses, and baggage curts, ad 
lib. It was an imposing retinue on 
either side, and did credit to the 
government in general and Shen 
Taotai in particular. 

The stopping place of interest to 
us, next toT‘ai-yuen, was Sheo-yang. 
Here we met the native Chris- 
tians at our inn, in the evening, and 
after a gospel feast, ate with them 
the mandarin’s costly bounty. The 
effect on the company was inde- 
scribably pleasant, and we resolved 
to follow this program throughout 
our trip; it was a convenient way 
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to dispose of a grand array of 
dishes in a manner worthy of them. 
We did not go into them very 
extensively, and it was no special 
satisfaction to have them eaten by 
the chief servant, to whom we 
everywhere gave silver. Beautiful 
little Sheo-yang, nestling among the 
hills!) We climbed the walls and 
visited the spot outside the West 
Gate, through which nineteen native 
Christians were led to execution 
and seven adults and children to 
Yu Hsien’s yamén in T'aiyuen, 
It is very peaceful now. The “little 
flock” are scattered, but a number 
are left to wish us “ Pting-an” and 
desire the missionaries to return. 
It was three weeks after leaving 
Shanghai that we descended to 
the plains again and were met and 
escorted at the barracks by twenty 
or more mounted Imperials, “who 
led us through the long streets, lined 
with thousands of spectators, Shen 
Taotai and other officials received us 
at the Si Ping Kwan; also, Rev. A. 
Sowerby, just ruturned from Eng- 
land who, with his comrades—Revs. 
Drake and Turner—were also gov- 
ernment guests, We remained a 
week together, a most happy family 
circle, and costly viands and gifts 
were received from the resident 
officials. 

H. E Shen greeted us with out- 
stretched hands, and his friendli- 
ness was so genuine it inspired 
mutual confidence and esteem. We 
had two principal business sessious 
with him—one at the Bureau, 
the other at the Si P‘ing Kwan. 
All was practically settled at the 
latter on New Year’s day. We 
presented our carefully tabulated 
report from New York and he gave 
us the governor’s estimate for the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance 
made before he left for Peking. 
They almost exactly corresponded— 
another proof that God was the 
manager-in-chief, 

The day after, we were invited 
to a provincial banquet at the 
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Chekiang club, in the name of 
Governor Ts‘en. Both Shen Taotai 
and ourselves felt just like celebrat- 
ing. All timidity we naturally 
felt, in attending so elaborate a 
function for the first time, was 
instantly dissipated by his excel- 
lency, as with the other officials, 
he advanced down the steps to 
welcome us, They all—Wu Fantai, 
Ch‘en Niehtai, Hu Taotai, Ting 
Chibhsien, Captain and 
their assistants, in maynificent 
robes—escorted us in to dinner, 
which was semi-foreign in appoint- 
ment and quite delicious. The 
conversation was particularly agree- 
able, in which H. E. Shen took the 
lead and chatted and interpreted 
right and left. We went home 
with new ideas of China and new 
impulses of love, and enthusiasm 
thrilled our hearts. Oh! to make 
China all like that, Chairs and 
military police (with which the city 
was generously provided) were at 
our disposal when we visited the 
city and cemetery, climbed the 
walls, etc Shen Taotai also took 
a deep interest in us personally— 
our outfit and retinue were minutely 
examined and made the best pos- 
sible. He presented us elegant fur 
capes, fearing ours were insuffi- 
cient; ordered new litters lined 
with felt; went into the merits of 
foot-stoves with us and provided 
a new wei-yuen—Chin Chun-yin— 
who, like his name, was as good as 
gold, When we filed out of Tai- 
yuen-fu for the northland, every- 
thing was in readiness, H. 

Shen had sent swift messengers 
in advance to every city to which 
we should come; had orders sent 
to have all in readiness for nine 
public funerals in as many large 
cities, with directions to be assisted 
in Kuei-hua-ch‘eng by his personal 
friends—H. E Un Taotai and 
Chin Huen (director of the foreign 
oftice)—to any extent, in settling 
with landlords and Christians. Also 
to grant us any site desired for 


cemeteries and to follow our direc- 
tions as to monuments, etc,, in full. 
Shén Tun-ho has been to all, un- 
doubtedly, God’s man for the hour, 
and it is true once more ‘God 
moves in a mysterious way His 
wonders to perform!” His excel- 
lency wasthe trusted secretary of 
Liu K‘un-yi in Nanking, im- 
peached by K‘ang Yi for too great 
intimacy with foreigners, and 
banished by imperial decree to the 
post-roads in Mongolia. After one 
day in the actual place of banish- 
ment, he returned to Kalgan, 
waiting (unknown to himself) the 
purposes of God. He had been 
commander of the German-drilled 
army of Woosung, and knew Count 
York and German officers well. 
When the hour struck on God’s 
clock, in 1900, and the wave of 
persecution swept over the land, 
Shén prophesied that the allied 
armies would soon be knocking at 
their gates, and so it proved. And 
Shén Tun-ho, in God’s good prov- 
idence, was His instrument, not 
only to save Kalgan and Hsien-hua- 
fu, and direct the missionaries to 
escape through Siberia, but he was 
promoted to the capital of Shansi 
(once more by imperial favor at the 
request of Governor Ts‘en) and has 
successfully, in connection with the 
latter, unravelled the meshes tied 
into almost Gordian knots by Yu 
Hsien. His triumphant career has 
led to still higher promotion. This 
able and kind-hearted statesman 
is favourable to Christianity. ‘One 
thing thou lackest” should not 
longer be said of him; let us press 
our petitions as a missionary body 
before the throne of God, until he, 
with us, can “read his title clear 
to mansions in the skies.” 

We left our delightful host, Rev. 
A. Sowerby, with sincere regret, 
He has their college and chapel 
well in hand again, and is ably 
holding the helm. As we talked 
together of the sad events, now 
history in Shansi province, we 
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found the opinion prevailed that — 


supernatural agencies, as demons 
and spirits of evil, had been de- 
scending like a cloud on that portion 
of China, inflaming the hearts of 
men and inciting to a revolt against 
God, even as we are taught to 
expect in “the last days” of the 
age in which we now live, That 
such outbreaks should occur in the 
land of the Dragon Throne is not to 
be wondered at. That the air was 
darkened and dim, and that mys- 
terious dancing lights were seen, 
wholely unaccountable, is reported 
by several witnesses. Miraculous 
interventions of providence in the 
escape of some, and the tender 
mercy accompanying the death of 
others, upholding thei in heroic 
endurance “even untodeath,” speak 
as plainly of heaven’s engagement 
in the conflict as of hell’s. The tri- 
umphing of the wicked (one) is short, 
**Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
yet they grind exceeding small: 
Though with patience He stands waiting, 
with exactness grinds He all!” 

Then will be told a different 
story. Let us watch and wait; 
the end is drawing nearer. As we 
said “good bye,” Mr. Sowerby 
said, “the whole country is swept 
clean, north of Hsin-chou, two days 
north of here ; when you get up on 
those desolate mountains, with the 
north-west winds from the desert, 
you may wish to turn back; if you 
do, there’s a welcome for you here.” 
But we laughingly answered, “ our 
motto is ‘excelsior!’” We were 
to encounter trials that we did not 
on the well-traversed road between 
Pao-t‘ing and T‘ai-yuen; the people 
were less familiar with the sight of 
foreigners and the inns were pvor. 
The officials were all new and 


kindly disposed, but unenlightened 
and unacquainted with modern civil- 
ization as we see it at the ports. 
It was indeed “far, far away in 
heathen darkness dwelling.” Rev. 
Turner considerately went on in 
advance to give us a welcome in 
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Hsin-chou, his station; our last 
foreign friend for several weeks. 
We were doubly grateful, when 
two days later, we arrived and, 
for the first time, received no wel- 
come from the magistrate, and 
were consigned to a filthy inn 
outside the city. The smiling face 
of Mr. Turner’s Christian servant 
was a welcome that went to the 
heart. We followed him through 
the gate portals of the city wall, 
where the missionaries were penned 
in and entrapped, a signal from the 
wall above letting loose upon them 
the furies of Hsin-chou. They had 
been cared for by their flock in a 
cave until discovered, and, return- 
ing, were sunmoned and arrayed 
before the tribunal, bidden to kneel 
and confess. The brave leader 
replied “ Why, what evil have we 
done?” Immured in a dungeon, 
then bidden to start for Tientsin, 
their fate was sealed, by stratagem, 
in the gates of the city, no one 
appearing to do them justice, and 
their bodies were thrown into the 
adjoining ditch. They were se- 
cured by aheathen friend —Professor 
Chu, the vice-examiner—who gave 
them burial. By a strange freak 
of fortune this benefactor was the 
only one to lose his position by the 
punitive measures agreed on in 
Peking. We found him penniless, 
with a large family on his hands, 
pawning his clothes rather than 
accept the missionaries’ charity, 
and Mr. Turner and others work- 
ing valiantly to bring to the light 
his righteous cause. Sir Ernest 
Satow was appealed to, and we 
trust a position, lucrative and 
honorable, has been conferred on 
the one man in Hsin-chou who 
dared to do right, and shrouded 
and buried our missionary dead. 
Mr. Turner’s home was haunted 
with the memories of the ones 
whose furniture, books, and pic- 
tures were collected within its 
walls. Rev. Turner is a _ true- 
hearted man to remain alone in 
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this city, with a weak magistrate, 
and no one to talk to but Jesus, 
save the handful of Christians he 
is again shepherding with a father’s 
care. 

Parting in the freshness of the 
early morning, a long walk out of 
the city, with the sun rising pink 
and golden over the mountains, we 
wrung each other’s hands in fare- 
well, each going our separate, sol- 
itary way. We were to hold our 
first funeral at Su-p‘ing-fu; Mr. 
Woodberry speaking through Mr. 
Kung, our interpreter. (Neither 
of us speak the language.) Mr. 
Kuny had been strauge for several 
days—fitful and moody. I had 
my note-look and pencil, and loved 
to ask questions, but began to 
dread to approach him; he was so 
reticent and disinclined. It was 
lonely without him. He was the 
only link between us and _ the 
strange new world around us. At 
times he was erratic and head- 
strong, usually the most tractable 
and gentle of wen. A fearlessness, 
bordering on frenzy at times, seized 
him; he would take the policemen’s 
horse, and without rein or bridle, 
urge it to its utmost speed, racing 
far ahead and out of sight. At the 
inns he had been in the habit of 
addressing the crowds at noon. 
Now he staid in his room, reading, 
singing, and praying in a loud 
voice in English, as long as we 


tarried. Between Hsin-chou and . 


Su-p‘ing we saw few magistrates ; 
they only sent cards and feasts. 
The litter wearied me, and was so 
difficult to enter that I got in the 
habit of walking awhile after tiffin. 
In some villages my presence was 
hardly noted as I passed through. 
But in Ku-hsien, on the road to 
Tai-chou, we were pressed upon by 
such mobs that I promised the 
Lord to walk only in the country, 


in future, if He would pilot us safely. 


through. We paused at length, 
out of breath, under the bridge 
“ Love to do good” and waited till 


our litters came up. As we were 
approaching Tai-chou, at a village 
twenty (¢ away, for the first time 
heads in cages greeted us by the 
wayside; and the people were col- 
lecting in large numbers outside 
the town. The Chil Chou did not 
cone; sent his card and the 
message that 500 soldiers occupied 
the inns in Tai-chou, and to stay 
where we were. That night we 
held a council together and sent 
for the Chih Chou. His servant 
knew our missionaries in the north 
and gave us a supper that suggested 
“home”; he said his master was 
very good and would surely come, 
so we waited and encouraged one 
another’s hearts. At ten o'clock 
we heard a horse’s quick steps, and 
soon Ho Chien-yung’s smiling face 
appeared. Our fears were banished 
at ouce and never returned. The 
enemy tried hard to make us turn 
back. The kind old man had been 
promoted to the Chihchouship for 
services rendered missionaries in 
1900, and said there were a hundred 
Christians in his district. He staid 
with us all night und sat for his 
photo in the inn yard the next 
morning. We parted in the best 
of spirits, in the presence of all, 
and moved forward into the moun- 
tain passes with happy hearts. 

Tt was steady climbing after that. 
Whole tiers of mountnin peaks, one 
above another; whole miles of “ Ku- 
ling,” with majestic summits, snow- 
crowned. The icy streams were 
crossed and recrossed, as we la- 
boured up the ravines and passes 
to the queen of them all—the 
Swallow Gate Pass,” 

It was hard to “rise to the occa- 
sion” in the mornings; the cold 
was intense, Mr. Woodberry always 
had to rouse the caravan, and our 
departure in the grey dawn was a 
daily task that grew no pleasanter 
as we approached Mongolia. The 
sun was warm in the daytime, and 
our hearts were full of heaven’s 
sunshine, but the way was rough 
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and arduous, A sandy, bleak 
road followed the descent from the 
clouds, and Mr. Kung was growing 
daily more incomprehensible. Our 
gospels were given out, also, and 
our hearts were engaged in what 
seemed hopeless prayer for more. 
Sunday night brought us to a little 
mining and pottery village-—Wu- 
chia-yao—where we found one 
family of Christians and held ser- 
vice with them. They showed us 
to the mine and through their 
own rock-hewn dwelling, like the 
catacombs. The old father was the 
village schoolmaster. He had wand- 
ered to a distant city, heard the 
gospel from some C. I. M. mission- 
aries and returned—a light bearer 
in a dark place. We gave him 
books and silver and journeyed on 
to Tsoh-yuin-hsien. The Yellow 
Flower Mountains skirted the road, 
and a fine rolling country lay be- 
tween. As we approached, the 
whole city, literally, came out to 
meet us. The officials were outside 
with chairs and parasols and ban- 
ners, and our welcome was over- 
powering. Mr. Kung took a horse 
and went in at the head of our 
column. The crowds blocked our 
path, and we entered with the 
utmost difficulty. The mandarins 
and gentry were so friendly that 
the former volunteered to attend 
chapel with us that evening The 
Christians gave us « royal welcome, 
Several pastors were here from the 
north ; one entered saying “ Flalle- 
lujah,” and another presented his 
card on his Bible. The military 
mandarin accompanied us to chapel, 
where we were conducted through 
a farce by Mr. Kung. I draw the 
curtain. The truth was dawning 
slowly on our minds, but not until 
we reached Kuei-hua-cheng did 
we utter the dreadful word ‘‘in- 
sane.” 

Our joy was great in this town to 
_ find sufficient gospels to distribute 
on the way to Kuei-hua-cheng 


and carry on the work we had 
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undertaken among “them of Ce- 
gar’s household.” We shall long 
remember Tsoh-yuin, with its 
bright C. I. M. station and the 
strange experiences in the midst of 
this cordial community, We reach- 
ed Su-p‘ing-fu the next night, and 
were taken with the usual honors 
to the Chihhsien, Shi Sin’s, yamén, 
for entertainment. This polite and 
accommodating old gentleman show- 
ed us the new cemetery, climbed 
the walls with us and pointed out 
the fatal spot near the East Gate 
where the Holiness Union Mission 
and Mr. and Mrs. Forsberg and 
baby of the C. and M. A (visitors) 
were stoned to death. The stones 
still strewed the ground where 
they were passing in their carts, 
when an army from the north 
swept down upun them and the 
assembled city, on the walls above, 
saw them massacred. We admired 
the cemetery, in plain sight a few 
yards away, more than we can tell, 
It was a surprise to find how 
faithfully and artistically Shi Sin 
had carried out the work. Messrs, 
Belcher and Middleton (C. I. M.) 
had been there, and it was easy to 
The “In Memoriam ” 
(chi wen) was prepared and the 
pavilion ready by the road side. 
Six mandarins, the deputy, Gold, 
Pastor Lee Ray, and the Christians 
sat with us on the platform. The 
procession was long and well dressed 
in blue and white mourning robes. 
The military music and display 
was good. Mr. Kung, in white, 
full mourning, and Mr, Woodberry 
aud I stepped last from our chairs 
to the stage, and were welcomed 
by all. The address was on the 
stoning of Stephen, the first martyr, 
the reading of the chi wen by the 
clerk opening the service. <A 
gospel service, in which all partici- 
pated, followed. Mr. Kung would 
not stop when Mr. Woodberry was 
through, but continued in an im. 
passioned voice another half hour ; 
he was foaming at the mouth and 
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much excited. We dared not repeat 
the experiment elsewhere. Our 
characteristic C. and M. A, monu- 
ment (foreign shaft, on base) was 
added to the ones already in place 
in the cemetery, and presenting 
the kind Shi Sin the Bible used at 
the service, we bade him farewell. 
We were feasted in the same yamén 
from which our fellow-missionaries 
were sent forth in chains. The 
city, the same year, famine stricken, 


[ June, 1902.] 


was eating human flesh. We can 
imagine this band of martyrs 
falling asleep ” in Su-p‘ing-fu, even 
as Stephen of old, crying “ Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge”, 
and as they looked stedfastly into 
heaven, they no doubt saw the 
glory of God and Jesus standin 
on the right hand of God, their 
faces as the faces of angels. 


(To be concluded. ) 
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BIRTHS, 
At Glasgow, Scotland, April 11th, the 
wife of Rev. Tuomas R. KEARNEY, 


C. S. M., Ichang, of a daughter. 

AT Seoul, Korea, April 18th, the wife 
of Rev. H. O T. Burkwatt, B. F, 
B S., of a daughter (Edna May). 

At Canton, April 27th, the wife of 
Joun M. Swan, M.D., A P. M., ofa 
son (Robert Creighton). 

At Suchien, April 28th, the wife of 
Rev Wm, F. Junkin, 8, P. M,, of a 
son (Hampden DuBose). 

At Téng-chow Fu, May 4th, the wife of 
Rev. J. C Owen, S. B, C., of a 
daughter (Margaret Anna). 


MARRIAGE, 


At Tientsin, May 2nd, Rev. Ernest 
Box, of Shanghai, and Miss Eruen 
ELIzaBETH SiILstTon, both of L, M, 8. 


DEATHS. 


At Chefoo, April 19th, “ Jamte,” infant 
son of Rev. and Mrs. G, Cornwell, 

At Chiavg-chiu, near Amoy, May 8th, 
Many A. CHALMERS, wife of A, 
Fahmy, M.D,, L. M.S., from cholera, 

At Huchow, May 16th, Ina May, 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. J. T. 
Proctor, A. B. M. U,, aged 3 days. 

At Hwan-shien, May 18th, Wm. A,, 
son of Rev, and Mrs. J, W. Lowe, 
A. B. M. U., aged two years. 

At An-shuen, Kwei-cheo. May 18th, 
E, H Jerrerys, C, I, M., of malarial 
fever. 


ARRIVALS. 


AT SHANGHAI :— 


May 3rd, Mrs. L, S. Anpey, A. P. M., 
Nanking (returning), from U, 8, A.; 


Mrs, A. Larson and two children (re- 
turning), B and F. B. 8,, Mongolia. 
May 6th, G, W. and Mrs. Roos and 
two children (returning), from England, 
A. R. and Mrs. Brerosine and three 
children, Mrs. STALHAMMER and infant, 
L. H. E Linper and Misses E. A, E. 
Buren. A. O, Forssperc. and A. Jan- 
from Sweden, all of 


May 12th, Rev. J. B, Ost, C, M.S., 
Hangchow, Chu-ki (returning). 

May 18th, H. C, Burrows, C. I. M., 
returning), from India; Mrs. A. P. 

wRik, A. P, M,, Pao-ting-fu (return- 
ing), from U. 8, A.; Rev. and Mrs. 
C. G. 8S, B. C., Soochow. 

May 24th, C, J. and Mrs. ANDERSON 
and two children, C. I, M. (returning), 
from America; Dr, and Mra, R. 5, 
Smytu, M. S,, Ningpo (returning), 

May 26th, Rev. Mark WILLIAMs, 
A. B. c. F. M., Kalgan (returning), from 

May 28th, A. E, and Mrs. THor and 
three children and W. C. Hooxsr, C. I, 
M. (returning), from America. 


DEPARTURES. 


From SHANGHAI :— 


May Ist, J. J, and Mrs, CovitHarp 
and infant, ©. I, M., for England. 

May 12th, Mrs, W. Leonarp Tuomp- 
son, B. F. B, 8.. Shanghai; Mrs. J. 
WHITFIELD, Pres. Mission Press, Shang- 
hai; Mrs G, Kine and two children 
and Miss E, Buack, C. I, M. all for 
England, 

May 24th, Rev. C. Goopricn, A, B. 
C. F. M., Tungchow; Mr. and Mrs. 
Avex. Kennepy aud child, Dong-si, for 
America; Miss M, Lepgvus, M, E. M,, 
Foochow, for Germany. 
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